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AUTO WORKERS i in special bargaining ¢ convention in Detroit make job security—for tHiose now work- 
ing and others still laid off—the major target in their negotiations with major producers this summer. 


‘Work’ Laws 
Harm States, 


Officials Say 


Commissioners of labor in so- 
called “right-to-work” states have 
warned that laws banning the 
union shop may stunt the in- 
dustrial growth of the states that 
tmact them and damage both 
workers and fair-minded em- 
ployers. 

The views of state officials best 
equipped to judge “work” laws 
Were put on public record for the 

time as a result of a survey 
conducted by Maine’s Commis- 
sioner of Labor & Industry, Mar- 
ion E. Martin. 


Miss Martin, in jiatiinnats be- 
fore the Joint House-Senate 
Labor Committee of the Maine 
kegislature, said that only two of 
the 17 labor commissioners re- 
Plying to her questionnaire felt 
that “right-to-work” laws had ac- 
aaa “some good” in their 


This mild approval from com- 
Missioners in Virginia and Florida 
Contrasted with a damning indict- 
Ment of “work” laws by labor 
fommissioners of Arkansas, In- 

a, Iowa, Nebraska, Nevada 
and Tennessee, and by the former 
fT commissioner of Florida. 

In nine other states Miss Martin 
told the legislature, the labor com- 
Missioners said the effect of the 

ork” laws was uncertain either 

constitutional provisions 
hever been implemented by 
“latute or because the laws have 
in effect only a short time. 
Unly two state labor commis- 
(Continued on Page 9) 


At Special Convention: 


Job Security Goal 
Set by Auto Union 


By Eugene A. Kelly 


Detroit—Jobs for the auto industry’s unemployed workers and 
greater security for the employed will be the major targets of the 
Auto Workers in this summer’s negotiations with auto employers. 

Nearly 2,000 delegates from more than 1,000 local unions en- 
dorsed, at a special bargaining convention here, a program giving ne- 


gotiators great flexibility in details? 


but speiling out clear goals for new 
contracts. with General Motors, 
Ford, Chrysler and other auto 
makers. 


“We're not looking for a fight 
—we want solutions” to job in- 
security, said UAW Pres. Walter 
P. Reuther, presiding at the three- 
day meeting. 


The solution must be sought not 
only at the bargaining table but 
also in Congress and the state legis- 
latures — and management must 
join labor, Reuther asserted, in 
meeting the problem of shrinking 
job opportunities. 

The convention approved these 
major goals for negotiations start- 
ing in July: 

@ A reduction in work time by 
a variety of methods—shortening 
hours by the day, week or year, 
early retirement and longer vaca- 
tions, or worker “sabbaticals,” 
paid leaves of absence. The pro- 
gram asks that all work time be 
paid for on a salary rather than an 
hourly wage basis. 

@ Preservation and improve- 
ment of present contract pfotec- 
tions—basic wage rates, cost-of-liv- 
ing increases, productivity increases, 
supplemental benefit funds, pen- 
sions and health plans and over- 
time controls. 

Citing the fact that the auto ia- 


dustry has increased production by 
64.7 percent since 1947 with 5.7 
percent fewer workers, the dele- 
gates listed various ways to meet 
the problem: 

@ Establishment of a national 
workweek adjustment fund fi- 


(Continued on Page 5) 


;|phases of American life.” 
‘|singled out, in particular, the na- 


breakthrough on minimum 
gtess voted to bring 3.6 million 


minimum, in steps, to $1.25. 


its provisions were broadened to 


|Big Breakthrough 
» (Won on Coverage 


By Gene Zack 
The Kennedy Administration and organized labor scored a his- 


wage coverage as the 87th Con- 
workers—most of them in retail 


service trades—under wage-hour protection, and to raise the 


Passage of the 1961 amendments—by a 64-28 vote in the Senate 
and a 230-196 vote in the House—marked the first time in the 
nearly quarter-century life of the Fair Labor Standards Act that 


protect new groups of workers. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
hailed the enactment of the 
“realistic improvements” as a 
“long step forward,” and pledged 
that passage “is by no means the 
end of our efforts in behalf of 
the ‘working poor.’ ” 

The bill must be followed, he 
said, “by other strides toward the 


| final elimination of starvation wages 


and sweatshop hours from all 


He 


tion’s laundry, hotel and restaurant 
workers, who he said “badly need” 
a floor under wages and a ceiling 
over hours. 

For Pres. John F. Kennedy, in 
office 103 days, enactment of the 
bill was an impressive victory can- 
celling out an earlier setback sus- 
tained when the House in March 
rejected an Administration compro- 
mise and the conservative Republi- 
cation-southern Democratic coali- 
tion rammed through what the 
AFL-CIO termed a “meaningless 
bill.” 

The new amendments will go 
into effect four months after the 
bill is signed by Kennedy. At that 
time, the minimum for those pres- 
ently covered will go to $1.15, and 
the newly covered will start at $1 
an hour. 


Shot in Arm for Economy 

The bill constitutes a shot in the 
arm for the ailing U.S. economy in 
its first year of operation, provid- 
ing more than $500 million in 
added purchasing power at the low- 
est end of the economic ladder. 
It is estimated that of the 24 mil- 
lion presently covered, 1.9 million 
are receiving less than the new 
$1.15 minimum, and that 660,000 
of the 3.6 million newly covered 
currently are below $1. 

Here are highlights of the 
amendmenis: 

@ Presently covered workers 

(Continued on Page 12) 


Long-Term 
Idle Set 


New High 


By Robert B. Cooney 


Unemployment in April re- 
mained at a “relatively high 
plateau” for the fifth straight 
month, the government has re- 
ported, while the number of long- 
term jobless spurted upward to a 
postwar record high. 


Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg 
released a summary job report 
showing that unemployment de- 
clined seasonally by 500,000 to a 
total of 5 million, but that the 
number was “still 1.3 million higher 
than a year ago.” 

“The seasonally adjusted rate 
of unemployment — 6.8 percent 
in April— showed no significant 
change” from March figures, the 
report said. This rate means 68 of 
every 1,000 Americans in the labor 
force were looking for work and 
could not find it. 

The AFL-CIO said the April 
job report leaves no room for 
“complacency” about the health 
of the economy. The federation 
said the jobless totals underscore 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany’s 
warning against undue optimism 
because of the usual spring pick- 
up and added that “solving 
America’s unemployment prob- 
lem must be the Number One 
task before Congress.” 

Seymour Wolfbein, Labor Dept. 
manpower expert, told reporters 
that’ even with the seasonal im- 
provement “this was the fifth con- 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Kennedy Unit Asks Action to Ease 


Automation Impact on Employment 


A joint assault by government, industry and labor on the impact of automation is needed to solve 
the nation’s “intolerable” unemployment situation, a tripartite Advisory Committee on Labor-Man- 
agement Policy has reported to Pres. Kennedy. 

Meeting in their second session at the White House, representatives of labor, management and the 
public reached unanimous agreement on a broad approach to achieving “full technological efficiency 


without significant and lasting un-§ 


employment.” 


Labor Sec. Arthur J. Gold- 
berg, chairman of the advisory 
committee, characterized the rec- 
ommendation as a ree 
first achievement.” 


The statement adopted by the 
committee—seven of whose mem- 
bers are drawn from the ranks of 
labor, seven from management, 
and seven representing the Admin- 
istration and the public—declared 
pointedly that “with full employ- 
ment the problems of adiustment 


to technological change are more 
easily solved; without it they can 
never be adequately met.” 

Its recommendations called spe- 
cifically for: j 

@ “Broad new retraining pro- 
grams” by both government and 
private facilities to help workers 
displaced by automation and new- 
comers to the work force, to ac- 
quire new skills. In this regard, 
the advisory committee said, “un- 
employment compensation systems 
should encourage retraining pro- 
grams.” 


@ Development of “both gov- 
ernment and private collective bar-° 
gaining policy” that will permit 
movement of workers “with due 
recognition for the economic costs 
of moving and of retraining, thg 
value of employe rights which have 
accumulated with service (e. g. pen- 
sion and seniority), and the human 
factors involved.” 

@ Establishment of more ac~ 
curate yardsticks to measure the 


impact of technological change. 
@ Improvement of government 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, ‘WASHINGTON, D: C., SATURDAY, MAY 6, 1961 


ANNUAL MEETING of the IOiion Labor Life fiisueace: Co.. 
“elected E..C, Hallbeck, left, president of the Postal Clerks, to the 


board of directors replacing Leo 


George, second from left, former 


Postal Clerks president who retired. At right is Edmund Tobin, 
ULLICO president, with roe i Sec.-Treas. Wm. F. Schnitzler. 


| Long-Term 


Jobless 


Set Postwar Record 


Cointtndied from Page 1) 
secutive month that unemployment 
has stayed at this relatively high 
plateau.” 

He stressed the trend among the 
long-term jobless—those out of 
work 15 weeks or longer. 

The long-term jobless group 
usually increases by about 100,- 
000 between March and April, 
he noted. This time it jumped 
by 266,000 to 2.1 million, a post- 
war record topping the previous 
peak of 1.9 million for the same 
month in the 1958 recession. 

The number of long-term job- 
less has doubled in four months. 

The figures showed a monthly 
average of 956,000 for 1960 and a 
total of 1 million last December. 


Jobless ‘in Canada at 
11.1 Percent Level 


Ottawa, Ont.—Canada’s 
March unemployment statis- 
tics showed a drop of 14,000 
from the February peak of 
719,000 out of work, the first 
decrease im nearly a year but 
still leaving a total sharply 
higher than the level of 1960. 

In mid-March 705,000 
were jobless — 11.1 percent 
of the labor force, compared 
to 9.8. percent im March 
1960, .. i: 

There was a wide variation 
in unemployment rates. In 
the first three months of the 
year the national average 
was 11 percent, but 33 per- 
cent of aH laborers were 
without jobs and 30 percent. 
of construction workers. 

The unemployment rate 
for transportation workers 
was 17 percent and for serv- 
ice workers 7.5 percent. Only 
3.5 percent of professional 
and office workers were job- 
less. 


Since then, the average jumped to 
1.3 million in January, to 1.6 mil- 
lion in February, to 1.9 million in 
March and to 2.1 million in April. 

Those bearing the brunt of long- 


term unemployment, Wolfbein said, 


are “the unemployed older workers, 
the Negro, the people in the goods- 
producing industries, especially 
manufacturing, and the bemncrags 


workers.” : 
900,000 Out 6 Months 


“Among the long-term unem- 
ployed,” the report observed, “were 


_ 900,000 without jobs for more 
‘than half a year.” 
_ The number of those jobless 27 
weeks or longer increased by 122,- 
000 from March to a total of 
923,000 in April; there were 
500,000 in this group in April 1960. 

The summary, with a more de-| 
tailed report due May 11, showed] 


1 AFL-CIO through the Air Léne 
| Pilots, 


| guaranteed sick leave, 
|pay, shift differentials, uniform al- 


employment edging up to 65.7 


million in April. This was 400,000 
below a year ago. 
The report said non-farm em- 
ployment rose seasonally by 200,- 
000 to a total of 60.7 million. 
Agricultural employment, how- 
ever, remained “stock still” at 
about 5 million, Wolfbein said, 
when a rise of about. 500,000 
had been expected. He said this 
was attributed to “a very wet 
season” which delayed planting. 
Asked to forecast unemployment 
figures, Wolfbein said that if only 
seasonal influences obtained, the 
jobless total would show 4.7 mil- 
lion in May, 5.5 million in June 
with the influx of students into the 
work force, 5.1 million in July and 
4.5 million in August. 


Air Line Employes 


| Sign Cunard Pact 
Chicago—The Air Line Em- 


ployes and Cunard Eagle Airways 
(Bermuda) have signed a first agree- 
ment giving cargo agents wages up 
to $450 a month. 
‘The union is affiliated with the 


The air line serves New 
York, Miami, Nassau and Ber- 
muda, 
Victor J. Herbert, union presi- 
dent, said the agreement also pro- 
vides improved vacation benefits, 
severance 


lowances, the union shop and the 


checkoff. The initial contract ex- 
pires Dec. 7. 


Regulations 


and labor have been informed. 


In Joint Committee’s Eyes: 


Committee of Congress. 


By Saul Miller 


U.S. Economy Seen Running 
‘Fast Enough to Stand Still’ 


~~ 


A grim picture of the American economy running “only fast enough to ‘ida still” in 1961 and 
facing a high level of unemployment by the end of 1962 has been painted by the Joint Economic 


The prospect of a 6 to 7 percent rate of unemployment at the end of 1961, the majority of the 
committee declared, is based on the assumption of prompt enactment of Pres. Kennedy’s legisla. 


tive program and “substantial in-§ 
crease in,expenditures by state and 
1 governments.” 

‘The. majority report of the joint 
House-Senate group called for addi- 
tional action in a number of fields, 
with top priority directed toward 
reducing long-term interest rates 
and programs for aiding and re- 
training job-displaced workers. 


The committee specifically 
called for a Treasury Dept. re- 
view of the tax structure “with 
a view to recommending a down- 
ward revision of taxes—not a 
temporary tax cut—and that it 
make further periodic reviews for 
the same purpose every five 
years.” 

A Republican minority and a 
Democratic senator dissented from 
the majority views, the GOP mem- 
bers declaring that the country is 
recovering from the 1960-61 re- 
cession with “little direct help from 
the government” and expressing 
skepticism that “greater federal 
investment in education, health, 
housing, research and resources 
development will accelerate the na- 
tion’s long-term economic growth.” 


Sen. William Proxmire (D-Wis.) 
said he dissented with reluctance 
but felt that the report “under- 
estimates two big economic prob- 
lems facing America. . .. the 
enormity of the unemployment 
dilemma in its full long-term sig- 
nificance . . . [and] neither the 
Administration nor this report has 
even come close to providing the 
answer...” 


Gap Seen Widening 

The majority report said. that 
while the recession is at a “turning 
point,” the most optimistic forecasts 
indicate that the “gap between the 
nation’s production and its capa- 
bilities to produce could widen” in 
1961. Present indications of the 
scope of recovery from the reces- 


sion point to increased output of 
only 2 to 3 percent by the end of 


1961, the report said, adding: 


' “An economic recovery of such 


Due Soon 


On U.S. Job Bias Ban 


Proposed rules and regulations will be issued shortly for carrying 
out Pres, Kennedy’s executive order prohibiting employment dis- 
crimination in government contracts, representatives of management 


Vice Pres. Lyndon B. Johnson and Labor Sec. Arthur J. Gold- 


~ 


prerrErs will not wipe out the 
employment deficits of the past 
year, nor at best do more’ than 
keep pace with the nation’s _— 
ing labor force.” - 


‘Staggering’ Losses 

‘Economic losses in 1960 the 
report termed “staggering.” If un- 
employment during the year had 
been maintained at 4 percent in- 
stead of the actual rate of 5.6 per- 
cent there would have been an 
increase in output of $30 to $35 
billion. The loss of this output, the 
majority said, is equal to $500 per 
American household. 
The production gap has been 
. widening, the report warned, and 
at the level of unemployment 
“prevailing at the end of the first 
quarter of 1961, our current pro- 
duction gap is about $50 billion 
annually.” 

As a first step toward economic 
recovery and growth, the commit- 
tee recommended prompt enact- 
ment of the Kennedy program. In 
addition it called for: 


@ Federal Reserve monetary 
policies to help reduce unemploy- 
ment to a 4 percent rate by bring- 
ing down long-term interest rates. 
This would include having the FRB 
abandon its “bilis only” policy and 
invest substantially in long-term 


government securities, supply mem- 


ber banks with greater reserves and 
lower the discount rate. 

@ Legislation to provide, for a 
limited time, federal grants on a 
matching basis to local communi. 
ties for public works projects that 
can be started within 90 days and 
finished in 12 months. 

@ A program for large-scale re. 
training of workers, and where neo. 
essary relocating them, including a 
new kind of “GI Bill” available to 
all workers who are displaced by 
technological improvements and in- 
centives to business firms to estab. 
lish schools to retrain worker 
about to be displaced. Also, pen 
manent liberalization of the unem- 
ployment insurance system and co. 
ordination of state employment 


agencies into an “cifective national 


system.” 

@ Development of retirement 
and recreational areas for retired 
workers. 

®@ More flexible private pensioa 
systems. 

@ Creation of a capital bank for 
municipal securities to reduce the 
interest burden on state and local 
governments. 

@ A federal capital budget. 

@ Accelerated enforcement of 
the anti-trust laws and budgets for 
the anti-trust enforcement agencies 
which “are more realistically related 
to the magnitude of the tasks...” 


GE’s Officers Declare 


Ignorance of Price-Fix 


General Electric’s top officials have flatly denied—to the Ke 
fauver Anti-Trust subcommittee and to the company’s stockholders 
—that they knew that high-ranking GE officials were conspiring 
with competitors to fix prices and divide up businesss. 

Robert Paxton, president of GE during the height of the conspit 


acy, told the Kefauver subcommit-¢ 
tee that he must have been “pretty 
damn dumb” but he didn’t know 
what was going on. Paxton, who 
said his salary last year was “rough- 
ly $300,000,” recently announced 
he was retiring as president because 
of ill health. 

His denial contradicted earlier 
testimony by a former GE vice 
president, George E. Burens, who 
said Paxton had suggested that 
he meet with competitors “and do 
business with them.” 

At the annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing in Syracuse, N. Y., GE Board 
Chairman Ralph J. Cordiner said 
he “did not know” about the price- 
fixing. He said he had ordered two 


berg, chairman and vice chairman¢ 
respectively of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity, met May 2 with 48 of 
the nation’s 50 largest defense con- 
tractors and on May 3 with 39 
labor spokesmen. 

Reporting on the meeting with 
corporation executives, Johnson 
said that the businessmen expressed 
‘|no objection to the executive order: 
and indicated no insuperable diffi- 
culty arising from it. 

Goldberg said that 39 union 
representatives, including AFL- 
ClO Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler and eight other mem- 
bers of the federation’s Execu- 
tive Council, pledged the desire 
and intention of cooperating in 
carrying out the non-discrimina- 
tion directive. 


The proposed rules and regula- 
tions, Johnson said, would be is- 


employment discrimination. 


The greatest possible reliance 
will be placed on persuasion, edu- 
cation and conciliation, they said, 
in seeking to eliminate cases of 
discrimination because of race, 
creed or color in government em- 
ployment and government con- 


tracts. 


for possible. court action, 


sued for scrutiny and a public 
hearing will be held before they are 
made final. Goldberg and Johnson 
emphasized that the President's 
committee will not function as a}. 
“policing” agency in the field of 


Sanctions provided in the Presi- 
dent’s executive order nevertheless 
will be used “whenever the circum- 
stances require,” the Vice President 
and the Secretary said. Such sanc- 
tions include cancellation of con- 
tracts, public hearings and recom- 
mendations to the Justice Dept. 


investigations of himself by attor- 
neys inside and outside the com- 
pany which he implied cleared him 
of taint. 

GE management, which went 
into the meeting with proxies guar- 
anteeing them solid control, easily 
defeated a series of motions by 
Pres. James B. Carey of the Electri- 
cal, Radio & Machine Workers 
which called for: 

@ An impartial investigation into 
the question of whether manage- 
ment had known and approved of 
the price-fixing conspiracy. 

® Court action to recover bo- 
nuses paid by GE to Officials con- 
victed in the anti-trust cases. 

@ Dismissal of all employes in- 
volved in price-fixing, now and in 
the future. 

@ Civil damage suits against 
those responsible for GE’s violation 
\of the anti-trust law. 


Carey, who voted 25 shares ee 
GE stock held by the IUE per 
sion fund, and two women repre 
senting an association of small 
shareholders were heckled by 
catcalls and shouts of “throw 
them out” as they addressed the 
meeting. 

Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tena) 
said that transcripts of testimony # 
the Senate hearings are being sit 
to the Justice Dept. for considere 
tion Of possible perjury action. Ia 
addition to Paxton, GE Vice Pres 
Arthur F. Vinson has denied undef 
oath testimony linking him to price 
fixing. 

The denials of both Paxton aa 
Vinson were backed by testimony 
of William S. Ginn, the highe* 
ranking GE official sentenced fo 
price-fixing. Ginn said the oalf 
company official higher than hist 
self who took part in the conspire] 
was a vice president who has sinc 
died. 

Paxton, in his testimony, admit 
ted that he had come across # 
stances of price-fixing in the com 
pany as far back as the 1930's bul 
said he thought it had been stampél 
out. . 


to him discussing prices with com 
petitors. He said he had called 
Ginn a “damned fool” but did a 
report the incident to Cordiner. 
He conceded, in response 10 § 
question from Sen. Philip A. Hat 
(D-Mich.), that in his own 
there was a distinction between ¥ 
lations of anti-trust laws and othe 


criminal behavior such as stealil} 


In 1950, he said, Ginn admitted 
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Supreme Court Rules: 


Job Freeze Denied 


In Railroad Merger 


The U.S. Supreme Court has ruled that rail workers are entitled 
to wage protection, but not to job protection, for a maximum four- 
year period following a railroad merger. 

In an 8-to-1 decision, the high court turned down a union appeal 
‘seeking to block the merger of the Erie Railroad with the Deleware, 


Lackawanna & Western Railroad.©— 


The Maintenance of Way Employes 
and the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association. had contended that 
protection provided employes under 
the terms of merger did not meet 
legal requirements of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940. 


At issue was interpretation of 
a section of the law which re- 
quires that merger agreements 
between railroads protect em- 
ployes from “being in a worse 
position with respect to their 
employment” for a period equal 
to their accumulated seniority 
but not exceeding four years. . 
The Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission and the railroads argued |_ 


that this requirement was met by 
a provision that discharged em- 
ployes be paid their former salaries 
for four years, less what they may 
make in other employment. The 
unions contended that the language 
of the law protected workers against 
dismissal. 

In a dissent from-the majority 
ruling, Justice William O. Douglas 
commented that the legislative his- 
tory of the law—so far as determin- 
ing the intent of Congress at the 
time—is “at best, ambiguous.” He 
said he “would resolve the ambigu- 
ity in favor of the employes.” 

He added: 


“The toll which economic and 
technological changes will make 


on employes is so great that 
they, rather than the capital 
which they have created, should 
be the beneficiaries of any doubts 
that overhang these legislative 
controversies when they are 
shifted to the courts.” 


Chief Justice Earl Warren, speak- 
ing for the majority, wrote that the 
unions had not protested other 
mergers in past years providing 
similar wage protection. 

He said the court is “unwilling 
to overturn a long-standing admin- 
istrative interpretation of a statute, 
acquiesced in by all interested 
parties for 20 years, when all the 
sign-posts of congressional intent 
. . indicate that the administrative 
interpretation is correct.” 

Warren, discussing the law’s leg- 
islative history, pointed out that a 
House-passed provision clearly pro- 
hibiting railroad mergers that would 
“result in unemployment or dis- 
placement of employes’’ was 
changed before final passage. 

He said that to assume that the 
present language prohibits dismissal 
of employes as a result of a merger, 
“it would be necessary to say that 
a substantial change in phraseology 
was made for no purpose.” 


The chief justice also said that 
on one occasion in the past the 
RLEA itself had argued that the 
law did not impose a mnoaieaity 
job freeze. 


Death Rate at New High 
Among Fire Fighters 


The 1960 death rate among fire fighters reached a new high for 
recent years, a survey of the record has revealed. 

The death and injury list, compiled in 1,200 communities by 
the Research Dept. of the Fire Fighters, showed that 68 per 100,000 
were killed in the line of duty during the past year, compared to 


66 per 100,000 the previous year. 
In 1958, 37 per 100,000 lost their 
lives, and in 1957 the toll was 54 
killed per 100,000. 

The survey also revealed that 
21 out of every 100 fire fighters 
suffered injuries in the line of 
duty. This compares to the gen- 
eral injury rate of workers of 
3 of 100. ' 


The survey showed that hazards 
facing fire fighters are becoming 
greater as science and technologies 
advance. 

It has been reported that more 

' than 45 radiation releases have oc- 
curred through fire or explosion in 
the United States since 1955. The 
number of industrial plants using 
Tadioactive materials has mush- 
Toomed to 6,700. Construction 
techniques are also making fire- 
fighting more difficult, and the in- 
creasing density of traffic flowing 


“Although the firefighting pro- 
fession is considered and recognized 
as extremely hazardous, it is im- 
perative that all safety measures be 
carefully observed and every pos- 
sible means initiated to reduce the 
number of deaths and disabling in- 
juries to fire fighters,” Pres. Wil- 
liam D. Buck of the union said in 
a message to all affiliates. 

“It is of deep concern that many 
fire department personnel rosters 
are not brought up to full strength. 
One man can hardly be expected 
to do the work of two and three 
men at a fire without proportion- 
ately increasing the possibility of 
his death or injury. 

“Officials in many communities, 
too, must come to the realization 
that fire fighters must be supplied 
with proper and adequate protec- 
tive clothing and equipment.” 


PARADE OF PICKETS marches outside Tordtito’s Royal York 
Hotel, largest in the British commonwealth and scene of many 


labor conventions. 


Management has hired many strikebreakers to} 


replace 1,200 members of the Hotel & Restaurant Employes who 
struck after last-ditch negotiations for a new contract failed. 


Hotel Walkout Ends 
29 Years of Peace 


Toronto, Ont.—The Royal York Hotel, host to hundreds of labor 
conventions including the founding sessions of the Canadian Labor 
Congress, has launched a hard drive to crush the first strike in its 


29-year history. 


The first pickets of Local 299 of the Hotel & Restaurant Em- 


>> 


ployes were hardly in front of the 
giant hotel on Apr. 24 when man- 
agement gave the signal to start a 
smoothly functioning strike-break- 
ing machine that takes advantage 
of every legal protection. 

The hotel, which introduced a 
2.5-cent hourly raise to new em- 
ployes after being deadlocked with 
the union for eight months on a 
new contract, has hired 750 strike- 
breakers to try to keep the 1,600- 
room hostelry operating. 

The Royal York, which enjoys 
tax concessions because it is rail- 
way-owned (Canadian Pacific), 
also offered the strikers the 2.5 
cents raise. The union had bar- 
gained for a total of 10-cents-an- 
hour increase spread across 33 
months. 

The trump card for the hotel 
has been a tunnel connecting its 
lower lobby with a railway sta- 
tion across the street. 

Because the tunnel is claimed 
to be on private property, it has 
not yet been picketed and the 
hotel has set up an employment 
office in the station to recruit 
some of Toronto’s 55,000 jobless 
to break the strike. 

Two major international unions 
have already wired the hotel that 
they will cancel convention reserva- 
tions if the strike is not settled. 
The Toronto Labor Council, 
which holds a $5,000 Labor Day 


Rail Unions 
Set Program 
On Legislation 


The Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association has adopted a legisla- 
tive program aimed at strengthen- 
ing the nation’s railroad system and 
providing greater safety for em- 


dinner annually in the hotel, has 
also warned it will go elsewhere. 
The strike cost the hotel a prom- 
inent Canadian political leader 
when Saskatchewan Premier T. C. 
(Tommy) Douglas, the man ex- 
pected to lead the labor-sponsored 
New Party, checked out rather 
than cross a picket line. 

Irish playwright Brendan Be- 
han refused to enter, saying he 
would rather sleep outside in 

‘midwinter than help break a 
strike. Actors Sir Laurence 
Olivier and Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke checked out. 

The Canadian Broadcasting 
Corp. dropped two radio shows 
originating at the hotel. 

The 1,200 strikers have laughed 
off claims by the Royal York that 
its service is “normal.” 

“You can bet that it is not,” 
smiled Archie Johnstone, Canadian 
vice president of the striking union. 

The strikers predicted that they 
will win the walkout with the dig- 
nity of their members—‘“the same 
dignity that made the Royal York 
famous.” 

The sudden break in more than 
a generation of labor peace is at- 
tributed by experts to a warning 
shot by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. 

The CPR faces a_ possible 
Canada-wide strike May 16 by 
its non-operating railway em- 
ployes. The Royal York’s chal- 
lenge to its hotel union members 
is considered by railway labor 
leaders to amount to a show of 
force. 

Local 299 has started a court 
test challenging the claim that the 
tunnel is private property. The 
union contends it is a public pas- 
sage and can be picketed in an 
orderly manner to convey infor- 
mation to hotel guests and to mem- 
bers of the union. 


aed 
N. Y. Teachers 
Get Help 


In Organizing 


New York—Support of all AFL- 
CIO unions in helping Teachers 
Local 2 win bargainifg rights for 
almost 40,000 New York 
teachers has been asked by the city 
central labor council. 

Council Pres. Harry Van Ars- 
dale, Jr., in letters to affiliates, said 
union teachers have exhausted their 
resources in trying to organize in 
nearly 900 schools and need im- 


}| mediate financial contributions, 
5 | The local, known here as the United 
3 | Federation of Teachers, has col- 


lected and spent $14,000 more than 
its dues income in a three-year 
campaign, Van Arsdale said. 

“This is one election the UFT 
cannot afford to lose,” the letter 
asserted. “Our children deserve 
union teachers.” 

A date for an election, probably 
in June, will be set if the Board of 
Education approves a report by a 
five-member collective bargaining 
commission. The report is expect- 
ed this month. 

Meanwhile more than 12,000 
teachers have signed “unity” peti- 
tions urging merger of the UFT 
with elementary and secondary 
teachers’ associations and arbitra- 
tion of unresolved salary issues. 
The UFT staged a walkout Nov. 7 
and 8 in protest against unresolved 
grievances, including the date of a 
bargaining election. 


44. Cement 
Firms Face 
Strike Action 


Chicago—Forty-four cement 
companies face a walkout unless 
they end a “sitdown” strike and 
begin bargaining with representa- 
tives of their 20,000 workers, Pres. 
Felix C. Jones of the Cement 
Workers has warned. 

The union has signed one big 
contract and is willing to accept 
similar terms with other companies, 
but eastern employers led by the 
Portland Cement Association are 
“dragging their feet,” Jones charged. 

On advice of the union, all 
members remained at work after 

May 1, expiration date of most 

contracts. 

The Dundee Cement Co., Dun- 
dee, Mich., contract provides for 
wage increases totaling 30 cents an 
hour over a two-year period. The 
contract also calls for improved va- 
cations, an eighth paid holiday, im- 
proved health and welfare benefits, 
and other improvements. 

Bargaining in the industry has 
been conducted mainly on a plant- 
by-plant basis. The union has 
called this “endless circle” bargain- 
ing, dominated by eastern employ- 
ers who want no contract changes 
except possibly a small wage in- 
crease in spite of high 1960 profits. 


IAM Research 


Director Dies 


Carl Hundorff, 56, for 15 years 
research director for the Machin- 
ists, died May 3 at his Lewisdale, 


; ployes and the public. Md., home after an illness of sev- 
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and accidents due to false alarms. 

Injuries stemmed from multiple 
factors, including collisions, falls, 
smoke inhalation, falling objects, 
$prains and strains, flying glass and 
Metal, burns, ascending and de- 
‘ending ladders, nails, etc 

With the 1960 death rate 
among American workers estab- 
lished at 22 per 100,000, the 
Fire Fighters’ study revealed 
that its members sustained three 
times as many deaths as the 
average worker. 


and Rock Island, Ill.; Davenport 
and Des Moines, Ia.; Louisville, 
Ky.; Portland, Me.; Lynn, Mass.; 
Madison Heights, Mich.; Man- 
chester, N.H.; Hoboken and New 
Brunswick, N.J.; Auburn, N.Y.; 
Akron and Bucyrus, O.; Albany, 
Ore.; and Lancaster, Pa. 


Ont.; and York Township, Ont. 


Canadian fire fighters were killed 
in Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, New 
Westminster, B. C.; Prince George, 
B. C.; Halifax, N. S.; Scarborough, 


while Congress studies the effect of 
recent mergers. 

@ Asked passage of legislation 
which would close “loopholes” in 
the 1958 Transportation Act allow- 
ing railroads to discontinue pas- 
senger trains. 

@ Endorsed legislation author- 
izing federal loans for extension of 
commuter transportation facilities. 

@ Opposed legislation which 
would require railroads to raise 
their rates for “piggyback” trans- 
portation of truck trailer ‘units. 


sentation election in the operating 
company field in New England, 
scoring a National Labor Relations 
Board victory involving 149 direct 
advertising salesmen of New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The CWA defeated an unaffili- 
ated guild in the election, scoring 
83 votes to 62 for the guild, with 
4 not voting. 

New England Telephone oper- 


ates in Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts and 
| Rhode Island. 


his district lodge. 

Hundorff came to Washington in 
1943 as assistant research director 
for the IAM and became head of 
the department three years later. 

During World War If he was an 
AFL representative on several labor 
advisory committees in the War 
Production Board, and was on the 
health and welfare committee of 
the Wage Stabilization Board dur- 
ing the Korean War. 

He is survived by his wife and 


\lwo sons. 
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System Sundays at 4:35 p. m., EST. 


PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM to stimulate economy and halt 
proposed in letter to Pres. John F. Kennedy, is discussed by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany on 
Labor News Conference, new AFL-CIO public affairs radio program carried on Mutual Broadcasting 
Interviewers were Joseph Gambatese (center), associate editor 
of Nation’s Business, magazine published by U.S. Chamber of Commerce; and Alan Adams (right), 
Washington labor reporter for Business Week, a McGraw-Hill publication. 
to camera), AFL-CIO radio coordinator, was program’s moderator. 


upward spiral of unemployment, 


Harry Flannery (back 


Advisory Unit Calls For Action 
To Ease Impact of Automation 


(Continued from Page 1) 


employment services “to meet the 
new and different demands of 
worker displacement as part of a 
technological revolution.” 


@ Recognition that, in the 
months ahead, unemployment will 
arise “with special seriousness” 
among new entries to the work 
force, unskilled employes, older 
workers, minority groups and in 
the depressed areas. 


In a press briefing, Goldberg 
told reporters it was the “unani- 
mous view” that unemployment 
compensation systems should be 
“so geared that a person should 
not have to... leave a retrain- 
ing program” in the middle of it. 
He pointed out that under pres- 
ent state jobless insurance laws, 


fers or lose unemployment bene- 
fits. - 

The committee, Goldberg said, 
felt that for workers on retrain- 
ing programs, the invocation of this 
rule “would be highly undesira- 
ble.” 

Before drafting its automation 
statement, the advisory body re- 
ceived working papers from three 
economists: Dr. Seymour L. Wolf- 
bein, director of the Labor Dept. 
Office of Automation & Man- 
power; Stanley H. Ruttenberg, 
director of the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Research; and Curry W. Gillmore, 
director of statistics and economics 
for Intl. Business Machine Corp. 

Goldberg stressed that the pa- 
pers represented “the views of these 
three men individually” and did 
not “purport to be industry views, 


workers have to accept job of- 


labor views, government views, on 


New Party Chiefs Offer 


Proposed Constitution 


Ottawa, Ont.—A proposed constitution for the New Party, based 
on hundreds of suggestions offered in response to an appeal, has 
been made public by the National Committee for the New Party. 

The document will be the basic working paper for the founding 
convention scheduled for the week of July 31 in Ottawa, and is 


subject to amendment from the‘ 
floor, with ultimate approval or re- 
jection by the convention. 

The New Party is a political 
grouping advanced by organized 
labor, the existing Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation and 
Liberals. It would function in 
competiton with the long-estab- 
lished Canadian parties — the 
Liberals and the Progressive 
Conservatives who now control 
the federal government. 

The proposed New Party con- 
stitution provides for a democratic 
structure which is rare in a political 
organization and unique in Can- 
adian politics. Its highlights in- 


Ontario Machinists 


Support New Party 


Toronto, Ont.—The Ontario 
Machinists Council, composed. of 
26 lodges in the province, at its 
first constitutional conference for- 
mally endorsed the New Party, in 
which organized labor and the ex- 
isting cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation are uniting. 


clude: 

@ Vesting of control of party 
policy in. a national convention 
every two years, and in the in- 
terim in an 82-man national coun- 
cil, 50 of whose members would be 
chosen by provincial conventions. 

@ A large measure of auto- 
nomy for provincial parties. _ 

@ Provisions for democratic 
affiliation of trade unions and other 
organizations, including the right 
to “contract out” for any member 
who does not want to. contribute 
to the New Party. 

@ Election of a national leader, 
who shall act as leader in Partia- 
ment, by convention; also, conven- 
tion election of a president, associ- 
ate president, secretary, treasurer 
and five vice presidents. 

@ Setting of dues at $2.50 for 
individuals and 60 cents a year for 
affiliated members. 

The New Party was not given 
a name in the draft constitution. A 
committee spokesman said _ the 


name would be dealt with separ- 


ately, 


the topic of automation and un- 
employment.” 

As he did on the occasion of 
the tripartite group’s first organ- 
izational meeting, Kennedy met 
with the committee for about 
20 minutes before it began its 
deliberations. Goldberg said the 
President “stressed again the ur- 
gency of the committee’s work in 
light of both our domestic prob- 
lems and our foreign problems.” 

The Secretary said he had been 
asked to state that “the sense of 
urgency which the President im- 
parted is shared by the entire com- 
mittee.” 

The advisory committee is sched- 
uled to meet again June 5 to deal 
with what Goldberg called the 
“essential question” of how to 
achieve general prosperity and the 
“highest practicable rate of overall 
economic growth” as a_ barrier 
against unemployment. 

In advance of the next meeting, 
the Council of Economic Advisers 
—in conjunction with the Labor, 
Commerce and Treasury Depts.— 
will submit a working paper pre- 
senting the Administration’s views. 
Goldberg said he would designate 
a six-member subcommittee to re- 
view the document and submit 
written comments to the other com- 
mittee members. 


Veteran Housing 
Leader Retires 


Boston—John Carroll, veteran 
labor leader deemed by some “the 
father of public housing in the 
U.S.”, has resigned as a commis- 
sioner of the Boston Housing Au- 
thority because of ill health. 

He had served longer on a hous- 
ing authority than any other person 
in the country, having been a mem- 
ber of the Boston unit since its 
inception in 1935 and chairman 
for five years. He also was a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Housing 
for eight years, five of them as 
chairman. 

Coincident with his resignation 
from the housing authority, he also 
retired as business agent of Cement 
Masons’ local 534 of Boston. Dur- 
ing his 45 years as a labor leader 
Carroll served as president of the 
Boston and Massachusetts Building 
Trades Councils and vice president 
of the former Massachusetts Fed- 


Meany Letter to Kennedy: 


Conference, a new AFL-CIO pub- 


i. |local governments during periods 


dollar public works program as 
growth. 


Public Works Urged 
To Spur Economy 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, declaring that the nation’s un- 
employment rate “continues to remain at an intolerable level,” hag 
proposed to Pres. John F. Kennedy a three-pronged multi-billion. 


a major stimulus to economic 


In an interview on Labor News’ 


lic affairs radio program carried 
by Mutual Broadcasting System 
Sundays at 4:35 p.m., EST, Meany 
said the proposals were set forth in 
a personal letter to the President. 

Meany proposed: ; 

@ A $1 billion emergency fed- 
eral grant-in-aid program to help 
accelerate construction of local 
public works projects already au- 
thorized. 

@ Increased federal loans for 
state and local public facilities, with 
particular attention to hard-pressed 


of excessive unemployment. 

@ Authority for the President 
to transfer $2 billion of funds ap- 
propriated for Executive Depart- 
ments to accelerate substantially 
federal and federally-assisted pub- 
lic projects already authorized. 

In addition, Meany asked Ken- 
nedy to give consideration to 
other AFL-CIO proposals “to al- 
leviate continuing serious unem- 
ployment problems,” including a 
temporary income tax reduction, a 
“more vigorous effort” to reduce 
interest rates, and a maximum 4.5 
percent rate on federally-guaran- 
teed home mortgages. 

In the radio interview, Meany 
called unemployment the na- 
tion’s “most urgent domestic 
problem,” and declared that “it’s 
quite obvious from the constant 
recurring recessions that there is 
something basically wrong with 
the economy.” 

He urged the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Labor-Man- 
agement Policy, of which he is a 
member, to study the problem of 
continued high joblessness. Find- 
ing an answer to continued high 
unemployment, he said, is “the em- 
ployers’ problem, the govern- 
ment’s problem, as well as labor’s 
problem.” 
The federation president was 
questioned on Labor News Con- 
ference by Joseph Gambatese, as- 
sociate editor of Nation’s Business, 
a magazine published by the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce; and Alan 
Adams, Washington labor reporter 
for Business Week, a McGraw- 
Hill publication. 

In response to a question, Meany 
emphasized that organized labor is 
not opposed to automation but 
only to “the economic conse- 
quences of it.” America, he said, 
“just can’t afford to have this 
growing residue of unemploy- 
ment.” 

He pointed out that there were 
3 million jobless at the start of the 
1953 recession, and that the level 
was higher at the beginning of each 
of the succeeding two economic 
downturns. 

“Is the next recession going to 
start from about 7 million unem- 
ployed?” he asked. 

If the upward trend continues, 
the AFL-CIO president pointed 
out, in a few years 10 percent of 
the nation’s work force will be 
permanently unemployed. “We 
can’t afford to have 10 percent,” 
he declared. “The political and 
social consequences would be 
drastic.” 

Meany said there was need for 
a study of the ability of American 
industry, and _ particularly the 
steel manufacturers, to operate at 
a profit while running at only 40 
percent of capacity. He declared 
pointedly that “the American 
worker und the American work- 
er’s children can’t remain healthy 
eating 40 percent of the time.” 


eration of Labor. 


his letter to Kennedy, Meany 
pointed out that last January the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council 
urged “the immediate speedup 
of public construction to help 
counteract unemployment and 
business stagnation.” In Febru. 
ary, he said, the council ap. 
plauded Kennedy’s Economic 
Message pledging an accelera- 
tion of construction programs, 


“Unfortunately,” the federation 
president declared, “despite the 
fact that the unemployment rate 
continues to remain at an intol- 
erable level, Congress has not 
acted. Furthermore, the prospect 
for an adequate increase in public 
works outlays is not reassuring.” 
On the subject of federal grants 
for state and local projects, Meany 
pointed out that Congress has al- 
ready provided funds for the 
planning of a substantial shelf of 
such projects but has failed to act 
on legislation to help finance con- 
struction of these standby pro. 
grams. 


Clark, Kefauver Bills Praised 
Meany praised measures intro. 
duced by Senators Joseph S. Clark 
(D-Pa.) and Estes Kefauver (D- 
Tenn.) which would accelerate 
public works projects. 
“Today, America suffers from 
vast unmet public facility needs,” 
Meany told the President. “At the 
same time, there are hundreds of 
thousands of idle workers who 
should now be engaged in public 
construction and in producing the 
steel, cement and other materials 
required for these projects. 
“This nation can no_ longer 
afford to tolerate the needless hu- 
man want, the wasted skills and 
the ignored social needs which 
continued failure to utilize public 
works acceleration as a counter- 
cyclical tool perpetuates.” 


Situs Bills 
Referred by 


House Unit 


A House Labor subcommittee, 
dividing along party-lines, has voted 
to report all situs-picketing meas 
ures to the full committee without 
recommendation. 

The three Democrats on the sub 
committee headed by Rep. Carl D. 
Perkins (D-Ky.) favored the action; 
the two Republicans opposed it. 

Included among the measures 
sent to the full committee were the 
bill by Rep. Frank Thompson, Jt. 
(D-N.J.), backed by the AFL-CIO 
and the federation’s Building & 
Construction Trades Dept.; 
another measure sponsored by Rep. 
Elmer Holland (D-Pa.), endorsed by 
the Industrial Union Dept. 

The goal of situs picketing legis 
lation is to overturn a National 
Labor Relations Board ruling, sus 
tained by the Supreme Court, that 
picketing of one employer at # 
multi-employer job site constitutes 
an illegal secondary boycott if it 
induces workers of other employets 
to refrain from working. 


Ailing Botkin Back 
On Job at IWA 


Portland, Ore.—Sec.-Treas. Wit 
liam Botkin of the Woodworkers 


headquarters here after a five-week 
hospital stay. During treatment fot 
a slipped disc, he supervised many 
of the activities of his office from 


In a statement accompanying 


a bedside telephone. 


has returned to his office at IWA 
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Job Security Goal 


Set by Auto Union 


(Continued from Page 1) 
nanced by a small payroll tax on 
employers—a 1 percent figure was 
suggested by Reuther. ; 

@ Creation of an automation 
fund by management to pay the 
cost of relocating workers and their 
families, and maintaining them 
during retraining. 

e@ Higher pensions from com- 
pany-financed plans and from social 
security funds. ; 

‘30-40-60’ Plan Dropped 

By a standing vote, the conven- 

tion dropped discussion of the “30- 
40-60” plan sponsored by delegates 
from 15 locals who wanted to di- 
rect negotiators specifically to de- 
mand a 30-hour week with 40 
hours of pay, and retirement on 
full pension and full social security 
at 60. 
The “30-40-60” supporters car- 
ried their campaign to the delegates 
with signs and demonstrations. 
Reuther called for an informal 
straw vote on instructing the reso- 
lutions committee, but fewer than 
10 percent of the delegates regis- 
tered their support. 

Reuther hailed the convention 

as one which would give 
union bargainers the widest pos- 
sible scope to meet any manage- 
ment proposal. He characterized 
the ‘30-40-60’ program as “too 
narrow.” 

“It takes away the flexibility we 
need,” he said. “I want that and 
many other things in our set of 
tools.” 

Spelling out its goals in detail, 
the resolution on bargaining in- 
cluded these provisions: 

Salaries for All—The convention 
said the system of employment by 
the hour is “obsolete, uneconomic, 
irresponsible and unjust,” and 
forces one group, the “blue collar” 
workers, to “bear the brunt of the 


Veto Kills 
Bill Delaying 
Fire Safety 


Albany, N. Y.—Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller (R) has vetoed a bill 
which would have permitted own- 
ers of potential firetrap buildings 
to delay installing water sprinklers 
for up to a year. The governor 
said the law already gives adequate 
safeguards to landlords. 

Pres. David Dubinsky of the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers com- 
mended Rockefeller for refusing 
to sign “such a regressive bill.” 
A statewide ILGWU campaign 
against the measure was launched 
when Dubinsky, at a memorial 
service in New York City for 
146 workers who died in the 
1911 Triangle Shirtwaist Co. fire, 
urged its defeat, as did Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Frances Per- 
kins, and others. 

The bill would have postponed 
the effective date of the Abrams 
a from July 1, 1960, to Apr. 1, 

z. 


The Abrams Act, passed after a 
fire killed 24 Monarch Garment 
Workers in 1958, tightens safety 
Tegulations in industrial buildings. 


Harvard Honors 
BRT President 


Boston—Pres. W. P. Kennedy 
of the Railroad Trainmen has 
been honored by the Alumni As- 
“ciation of the Harvard Univer- 
aly Trade Union Program for 
Sutstanding achievements” in serv- 

to the labor movement. 

In accepting the citation of merit 
‘ward from Joseph P. O’Donnell, 
ecutive director of the program, 

emphasized the need for 
* strong labor movement mili- 
lantly conscious of its stake in 
Progress,” 


insecurities of our economy.” 

The hourly worker “cannot hi- 
bernate in bad economic weather— 
he has to live in good times and 
bad. The landlord expects his rent 
on schedule. The finance com- 
panies, however friendly, will not 
reduce payments to match a three- 
day paycheck, or no paycheck at 
all,” the report said. 

Wages—Workers are entitled to 
assurance that they will share “fully 
and fairly in the increasing abund- 
ance” of a machine economy. The 
present 2.5 percent annual improve- 
ment factor is “grossly inadequate” 
and the cost-of-living escalator table 
out of date. 

“The UAW serves notice now,” 
the convention said, “that it will 
permit no tampering with the basic 
principles” of the cost-of-living and 
annual improvement factor formu- 
las under which union members 
for years have been protected. 

Short-Time Weeks—Saying that 
the short-time week is manage- 
ment’s responsibility, the conven- 
tion said the ultimate remedy lies 
in salaried status, with the details 
to be worked out by a union-man- 
agement committee. In the mean- 
time, the resolution called for ex- 
pansion of the supplementary un- 
employment benefits plan to make 
up for wages lost in short work- 
weeks. 

Full-Week Layoffs—Saying that 
SUB plans negotiated in 1955 and 
1958 represented a great advance, 
the convention declared they never- 
theless “deny protection entirely to 
many laid-off workers and their 
families,” and must be improved. 
Displaced Workers—The “Okie 
of the 1960s” whose plant has been 
closed or sold, or whose job has 
been automated, needs help. The. 
convention cited several European 
countries which help displaced 
workers. Reuther named Sweden, 
which pays all costs of moving a 
worker and his family and retrain- 
ing the worker for a new job— 
“that’s the civilized way to do it,” 
he said. 

Contracting Out—The conven- 
tion said subcontracting of work to 
employers outside the plant is a 
bargaining problem. It charged 
that some employers have “pirated” 
work by paying lower wages for 
work performed outside the UAW 
bargaining unit. 

Production Standards—The con- 
vention reaffirmed its opposition to 
all forms of speedup or the imposi- 
tion of an unreasonable work pace, 
and insisted that “management ne- 
gotiate with us adequate protec- 
tions.” 

Retirement—The delegates called 
for higher pension benefits to meet 
rising living costs; survivor rights 
in pensions for a worker’s widow; 
vested pension rights for workers 
who are severed from their jobs by 
plant movings. They asked man- 
agement to work out with the union 
methods of investing pension funds 
in low-cost housing and similar 
projects. 

Health Care—Calling for better 
health care plans, the convention 
said satisfactory solutions have been 
hampered by the fact that our pres- 
ent medical system “is not organ- 
ized to provide, and the reactionary 
forces in the medical profession 
continue to resist providing,” what 
workers need. 

Flexible Workweek—The con- 
vention said the standard workweek 
should be automatically raised or 
lowered when needed by contract 
agreements plant by plant, or com- 
pany by company. If a change in 
the wage-hour law is needed, the 
union said management should join 
in seeking changes. 

The UAW financial report 
showed $52.9 million in UAW re- 
sources, including $34.6 million in 
the strike fund, and liabilities of 
$389,729. Average dues-paying 
membership was just over 1 million 


The following is excerpted from an address 
by the Rev. Martin Luther King, delivered 
at the 25th anniversary dinner of the Auto 
Workers. 

Organized labor has come a long way from 
the days of the strike-breaking injunctions of 
federal courts, from the days of intimidation 
and firings in the plants, from the days that 
your union leaders could be physically beaten 
with impunity. The clubs and the claws of the 
heartless anti-labor forces have been clipped 
and you now have organizations of strength 
and intelligence to keep your interests from be- 
ing submerged and ignored. This is the glorious 
meaning of your anniversary. 

Negroes who are now but beginning their 
march from the dark crypt of segregation can 
gain from you real inspiration and encourage- 
ment for the hard road still ahead. But though 
we have a multitude of problems absorbing al- 
most every moment of our time and consuming 
almost every ounce of our energies, we cannot 
be unmindful of new problems confronting 
labor. 

Perhaps few people can so well understand 
the problems of auto workers as Negroes be- 
cause we built a cotton economy for 300 years 
as slaves on which the nation grew powerful, 
and we still lack the most elementary rights of 
citizens or workers. We too realize that when 
human values are subordinated to blind eco- 
nomic forces, human beings can become human 
scrap. 

Our kinship was not born, however, with 
the rise of automation. In the birth of your or- 
ganization as you confronted recalcitrant an- 
tagonists you forged new weapons appropriate 
to your fight. Thus, in the 30’s, when industrial 
unionism sought recognition as a form of in- 
dustrial democracy, there were powerful forces 
which said to you the same words as we 
Negroes hear now: “Never—you are not ready 
—you are really seeking to change our form of 
society—you are reds—you are trouble makers 
—you are stirring up discontent and discord 
where none exists—you are interfering with 
our property rights—you are captives of sinister 
elements who wish to exploit you.” 

Both of us have heard these reckless charges 
—both of us know that what we have sought 
were simple, basic needs without which no 
man is a whole person. 

In your pursuit of these goals during the 
middle 30’s, in part of your industry you cre- 
atively stood up for your rights by sitting down 
at your machines, just as our courageous stu- 


Negro Fight Against Segregation 


Finds Inspiration in Labor’s Past 


dents are sitting down at lunch counters across 
the South. They screamed at you that you were 
destroying property rights—but nearly 20 years 
later the ownership of the automobile industry 
is still in the hands of its stockholders and the 
value of its shares has multiplied manyfold, 
producing profits of awesome size. 

We are proudly borrowing your tech- 
niques, and though the same old and tired 
threats and charges have been dusted off for _ 
us, we doubt that we shall collectivize a 
single lunch counter or nationalize the con- 
sumption of sandwiches and coffee. 

There are more ties of kinship between labor 
and the Negro people than tradition. For ex- 
ample, labor needs a wage-hour bill which puts 
a firm floor under wage scales. Negroes need 
the same measures, even more desperately, for 
so many of us earn less than $1.25 per hour. 
Labor needs housing legislation to protect it 
as a consumer. Negroes need housing legis- 
lation. Labor needs an adequate old-age medi- 
cal care bill and so do Negroes. The list might 
be extended ad infinitum, for it is axiomatic 
that what labor needs, Negroes need—and 
simple logic therefore puts us side by side in 
the struggle. 

As we survey the problems of labor, from 
the chilling threat of automation to the needs 
in housing and social welfare generally, we 
confront the necessity to have a Congress 
responsive to liberal legislation. Here again 
the kinship of interest of labor and the 
Negro people expresses itself. Negroes need 
liberal congressmen if they are to realize 
equality and opportunity. ; 

In these circumstances, the campaign for 
Negro suffrage is both a fulfillment of consti- 
tutional rights and a fulfillment of labor’s 
needs in a fast-changing economy. We, the 
Negro people and labor, by extending the fron- 
tiers of democracy to the South, inevitably 
will sow the seeds of liberalism where reaction 
has flourished unchallenged for decades. A new 
day will dawn which will see militant, stead- 
fast and reliable congressmen from the South 
joining those from the northern industrial 
states to design and enact legislation for the 
people rather than for the privileged. 

When that day comes, the crippling fears of 
insecurity, the torments of frustration, and the 
doubts clouding our future will be transformed 
into confidence, into excitement to reach new 
goals, and in which the brotherhood of men 
will be undergirded by a secure and expanding 
prosperity available to all. 


Broader Programs of Housing 


of the Administrafion bill, Boris 


Renewal Urged by AFL-CIO 


Pres. John F. Kennedy’s $3.2 billion housing and urban renewal program represents “a forward- 
looking approach which has been sadly lacking in recent years,” but Congress should broaden both 
“the scope of the program and its financing,” the AFL-CIO has declared. 


Testifying before a House Banking subcommittee headed by Rep. Albert Rains (D-Ala.), sponsor 


Shishkin, chairman of the AFL-CIO Housing Committee, called for 


“prompt action” to help put the 
nation “back on the road to eco- 
nomic prosperity and full employ- 
ment” and to meet the housing 
needs of millions of Americans. 


“Homes for American families 
and jobs for American workers 
must be the twin objectives in the 
housing legislation enacted in 
1961,” the federation spokesman 
declared. 

The AFL-CIO called for these 
improvements in the Administration 
program: 

@ Authorization of $3 billion 
for the Federal National Mortgage 
Association’s programs of coopera- 
tive housing, urban renewal hous- 
ing and housing for the elderiy, 
and for two proposed new pro- 
grams for moderate-income families 
and home improvement. 

The Rains Bill calls for only $750 
million for these functions, a figure 
which Shishkin called “most in- 
adequate.” Assuming an average 


r the first three months of 1961. 


mortgage loan of only $10,000, he 


said this would permit construction 
or rehabilitation of only 75,000 
housing units. “Obviously,” he said, 
“this is not going to make a dent 
in the existing severe deficiency of 
housing for moderate-income fam- 
ilies.” 

@ Expansion of proposals to 
extend no-down-payment, 40-year 
FHA-insured mortgages to moder- 
ate-income families so that it will 
cover housing for sale, as well as 
rental and cooperative housing. 

@ Authorization for construc- 
tion of 400,000 housing units, in- 
stead of the 100,000 asked by the 
Administration, to complete the 
public housing program envisioned 
in the Housing Act of 1949. 

In asking for a quadrupled effort, 
the AFL-CIO pointed out that the 
1949 law was intended to authorize 
construction of 810,000 lew-rent 
housing units. ““Hobbling limitations 
on the program,” Shishkin said, 
“have held it to a snail’s pace.” 

@ A 10-year, $6.25 billion urban 


renewal program instead of the 
four-year, $2.5 billion program. 
called for by the White House. 
This broadening of the program, 
labor said, would adhere to Ken- 
nedy’s annual rate of $625 million 
for this program—a rate which the 
AFL-CIO called “the rock-bottom 
minimum required to’ launch a 
significant attack against urban 
blight and slums”—but would in- 
sure a longer-range program. 

@ Authorization of $450 mil- 
lion, instead of the Administration’s 
request for $207 million, for loans 
under the proposed extension of 
the farm housing program. 

@ Additional authorization for 
the Secretary of Agriculture to in- 
sure loans and make direct federal 


loans for housing for domestic farm 
labor. 


@ An additional authorization 
of $100 million for community 
facility loans, instead of the $50 
million asked by the President. 
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At Last, A Start 


FTER FIVE YEARS, millions of words of testimony and |’ 


debate and two presidential vetoes, Congress has passed and 
Pres. Kennedy has signed a measure to provide simple justice and 
assistance to the nation’s chronically depressed areas. 


These areas have been the price paid for technological progress 
and the geographical shifting of American industry, They are the ex- 
hausted mine villages, the deserted textile towns, the centers of 
obsolete, rundown plants left to disintegrate as industry has moved 
elsewhere to reap the profits of automation and the latest in design 
and technology. 


These are the areas that have accounted in large measure for 
the chronic joblessness that has been plaguing the nation. They are 
the areas that give the lie to the “affluent society.” 

The new area redevelopment law is a start towards a solution 
of rebuilding these areas so that they once again become produ:- 
tive parts of the nation where families can live in dignity and 
decency. 


Five Reeession Months 


oe. THE FIFTH straight month the Labor Dept. reports no 
significant change in the seasonally adjusted rate of unemploy- 
ment. Since December 1960 it has ranged between 6.6 and 6.9 
percent of the labor force. And the best informed estimates indicate 
that at the end of 1961 the figure will be essentially unchanged. 


Statistics such as these in no way reflect the misery and despair 
of the chronically unemployed—a group that reached a new post- 
war high in April. But they indicate the persistence of economic 
ill health which is not yielding to the routine cures administered 
to date. : 

The upswing in business activity from the low of the 1960-61 
recession will possibly dent but not make any real inroads on the 
problem of high chronic unemployment. A long-range program to 


stimulate economic growth is urgently needed, tied in with spe- 
cialized programs designed to attack structural joblessness. 


Expert Testimony 


THE LONG and bitter fight against so-called “right-to-work” 

laws organized labor has pointed out that the public interest was 
deeply involved because the destructive attacks on union security 
would replace industrial peace with chaotic warfare. 


Now a group of men who live intimately and on a day-to-day 
day basis with labor relations problems in states with “right-to- 
work” laws have gone on record substantially in opposition to the 
statutes. 

Commissioners of labor in states with laws banning union security 


have verified that these laws may stunt the industrial growth of the 
states which enact them and harm both workers and fair employers. 


This expert testimony should once and for all demolish the 
carefully-contrived arguments of the right-to-workers and expose 
in the cold light of reality their only purpose—to weaken and cripple 
trade unionism in their greedy drive for a few more pieces of silver 
in the cash register. . 
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In Senate Speech: 


OST PEOPLE are well aware that corpora- 
tion executives get a number of tax breaks 
denied to the average taxpayer, but few have tied 
these tax bonanzas in with the corruption that is 
now being exposed in the business world. 

The relationship between the special tax posi- 
tion of big business and corporate corruption was 
discussed on the Senate floor recently by Sen. 
Albert Gore (D-Tenn.). His purpose was. to ex- 
plain a bill he was introducing which would end 
the granting of restricted stock options—which he 
described as “a particular gimmick of tax favor- 
itism’”—to corporate executives. 

This gimmick entitled the executives to buy 
stock in their particular companies. However, 
it is so set up that an official may have an option 
—acquire the right to the stock—but can pur- 
chase it at any time he desires up to three years. 


Under the arrangement he can buy the stock 
at the later date at the market price at the time 
the option is taken out. So, at no risk, he can 
watch his profits grow and grow and grow. 

Since under the Republican-sponsored tax law 
of 1954 this profit is not considered a compensa- 
tion connected with employment, he pays little 
tax on it, getting the advantages of capital gains. 

This is the way Gore explained the workings 
of the restricted stock option gimmick: 

“A corporation executive who is paid a large 
salary and so is, therefore, in a relatively high 
tax bracket, may wish to reduce his overall, 
effective tax rate while at the same time receiving 
increased compensation. 

“The executive persuades the board of direc- 
tors to set up a generous stock option plan con- 
forming to the statute, Sec. 421 of the Internal 
Revenue Code, so that he can get the reduced tax 


restricted stock option. ; 

“It may not be very difficult to persuade the 
board of directors to do this, since many members 
of the board will also be officers of the corpora- 
tion and eligible for the same generous treatment.” 

Gore pointed out some objections to restricted 
stock options as follows: 

1, They lower the effective tax rate on corpo- 
rate executives, depriving the Treasury of as much 
as $100 million a year. 

2. The options serve to water the stock of 
other stockholders since the share of the stock 
in the hands of legitimate purchasers is lessened 
with each option purchase. 


treatment afforded the profits realized from the 


3. The practice discourages the vigorous growth’ 


Executive Stock Option Plans 
Linked to Corporate Corruption 


of new and smaller companies to oppose corporate 
monopolies by enabling the big firms to hold. on 
to executives so they will not start competing 
businesses. 

“This sort of sharp practice may be sympto- 
matic of our times,” he declared. “But it brings 
into question the entire role of the corporation in 
American life, business and society and particu- 
larly the question of corporate control. 


“WHO REALLY CONTROLS the corporation 
and who, in turn, is served by the corporation? 
These are grave questions involving the national 
interest. Willful men, in their reckless scramble 
for personal power, prestige and pecuniary ben- 
efits are using our great corporations for theit 
own advantages, forsaking the national good, the 
general public and even the actual owners of the 
corporation, its stockholders.” 

Gore then recalled the conviction of 29 major 
electrical manufacturers, including General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse, for price-fixing and bid 
rigging. 

“One wonders if the large amounts of stock 
options held by General Electric and Westing- 
house executives might have motivated some of 
them to act ‘in a more extraordinary way’ in et 
tering into collusive agreements to fix prices, thus 
violating the law of the land and doing as ye 
unmeasured damage to their customers,” he 
declared. 

There are no figures available on the profit 
picture or the total impact of stock options but 
the Securities & Exchange Commission does pro 
vide some information. 

“Some 44,672 shares of GE stock were pur: 
chased under option by 17 officers and direc- 
‘tors the past five months. The value of the 
options is a deep secret, but SEC does report 
that GE stock was selling for $68. In 1958 it 
sold for $57. 

“If the option price was 95 percent of the 1958 
‘price, the profit from these purchases was $618; 
700,” Gore noted. 

The Tennessee senator quoted the economi¢ 
writer, J. A. Livingston, on stock options 
emphasize his point further: 

“Executives have become an_ overprivileged 
class in a democratic society. Their power @ 
overpay themselves with legal sanctions could, # 
unchecked, erode the very structure on which 
they and their corporations depend for survival 
', . . Corporate power could become synonymow 
with grab-bag morality.” (PAI) 
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Morgen Says: 


Just What Did the Doctor Order 
On Health Care for the Aged? 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


HE EXCITING POLEMICS of the Kennedy- 
Nixon debates may well pale comparatively 
jnto a pattycake affair if an impending event of 
the forensic season materializes—a debate sup- 
posed to be between Abraham Ribicoff. and the 
president of the American Medical Association 
on the subject of medical 
care for the aged. The 
Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation & Welfare has 
agreed to meet Dr. E. Vin- 
cent Askey, AMA head, in 
a public forum on the is- 
sue. Though, the AMA 
said the protagonist would ; 
be someone else—not Dr. 
Askey. Sec. Ribicoff said 
he had accepted Askey’s 
challenge and would be 
glad to debate him. 

Whatever that outcome, the AMA already 

- is in full cry against the Administration’s plan 
to furnish medical assistance to senior citizens 
and finance it by broadening social security 
taxes slightly. Already Sec. Ribicoff has de- 
nounced the AMA advertising campaign for 
making “misleading and untrue statements” 
about the President’s program. 

There are supposed to be two sides to every 
argument, including how best to provide for the 
elderly, but the AMA, so far, has refused to 
examine and discuss the case on its merits. In- 
stead it has loosed a paper flood of printed 
propaganda about “socialized medicine” clearly 
calculated to kill the Administration program by 
drowning it in fear. 

The ethical standards of medicine are, by 
and large, a credit to the profession but no 
patent medicine man ever denounced a rival’s 
product with more exaggerated counterclaims 
than the AMA is using against this legislation. 
Here is a Dr. Jekyll-and-Mr. Hyde equation 
come to life. If the average doctor practiced 
medicine as recklessly as his closed-shop pro- 
fessional association, the AMA, practices the 
deceptive art of propaganda, he would have his 
license lifted in a twinkling as a quack. 

What basis is there for such harsh charges? 
In big ads in some 39 newspapers across the 
country, the AMA professed to list the pros and 
cons of medical aid for the aged. In discussing 
the Kerr-Mills law, limited legislation passed last 


Washington Report: 


Morgan 


Sparkman, J avits Join To Urge 
Passage of Senate Housing Bill 


EN. JOHN J. SPARKMAN (D-Ala.), chair- 

man of a Senate housing subcommittee, and 
Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R-N.Y.), a committee mem- 
ber, have urged passage of the housing bill now 
before the Senate as the best means of making 
jobs and helping reduce current high unemploy- 
ment. 

“A million and a half housing units built an- 
nually would mean 3 million jobs directly, not 
considering the additional jobs that result from 
the lumbering camps to the furniture factories,” 
Sparkman observed on Washington Reports to 
the People, AFL-CIO public service radio pro- 
gram. “The best producer of jobs is the construc- 
tion industry, and home building is the major 
part of that industry.” 

Javits said it is estimated that “something 
like 10 percent of the economy is directly 
affected by the home-building industry, and 
that can make the difference between recession 
and reasonable prosperity with full employ- 
ment,” 

The 1961 bill would provide not only for urban 
renewal, public housing and housing for the el- 
derly, the senators explained, but also includes a 
new provision for middle-income housing. This 
is designed, as Javits put it, for “the people in 
the housing gap, those who are not eligible for 


' tion in each and every respect.” 


year after the Forand bill had been defeated, the 
ad stated flatly that this law “is now being put 
into operation in 46 states.” According to Health, 
Education & Welfare Dept. figures, in only seven 
out of 50 states is this law in effect insofar as 
new provisions for medical care are concerned, 
beyond the expansion of the old age assistance 
program. Only six other states so far have sub- 
mitted plans or enacted laws that will result in 
operation of these provisions by summer. 


BUT THE POINT the AMA has hammered 
most frantically on is the allegation that under 
the Administration plan, patients will lose their 
right to choose their own doctor. This con- 
sideration is not even at issue in the current pack- 
age. The AMA knows this. It has studied 
the legislation. It knows. what is in it. And yet 
its propaganda not only -persists in charging that 
the normal doctor-patient relationship will be 
destroyed, it compounds the falsehood with a 
fantastic innuendo that Josef Goebbels would have 
envied. This, I realize, is a brutal comparison. 
But it’s about time the AMA was called to ac- 
count for its brutal tactics. The AMA has dis- 
tributed to doctors for distribution in turn to their 
callers a leaflet headed “An Open Letter to My 
Patients.” At one point this little document 
makes, in effect, the shocking charge that, under 
the Administration’s plan of medical care for 
the elderly, doctors will be forced to violate their 
Hippocratic oath by revealing professional secrets. 
Lost with the freedom of choice of doctor, says the 
leaflet, “will be one of the basic principles of 
my responsibility to you. A principle expressed 
in the physician’s pledge—‘I will hold in con- 
fidence all that my patient confides in me.’ ” 

This is the most irresponsible kind of false 
propaganda. In a recent interview on ABC’s 
Issues and Answers program with this cor- 
respondent and my colleague Peter Clapper, 
Sec. Ribicoff said, “the truth of the matter is 
that the doctors are in no way involved in this 
bill. . . . This bill provides health care for the 
aging (for) hospital costs and nursing home costs 
(and) out-patient costs and has nothing to do 
with doctors. Every patient in America will 
have the right to choose his own doctor. The 
doctors’ bills will not be paid. They are not 
controlled. They are not in any way affected by 
this bill, so the doctors are outside this legisla- 


Ribicoff went on to say that the AMA neverthe- 
less attempted to intimidate individual doctors who 
speak their minds for the bill. Which raises this 
interesting question for the debate: How much of 
the AMA position is just what the doctors ordered? 


by private housing builders.” He said this part of 
the bill would aid people who live in what he 
called “hand-me-down housing.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION BILL, sponsored 


by Sparkman, would aid middle-income home| | 


builders with a program for 40-year mortgage 


loans with insurance up “to 100 percent of| 
Sparkman said, “so that it would not be|j 


value,” 
necessary to pay anything down.” 
Javits has introduced his own middle-income 


housing bill, which proposes “direct loans to 
He said this plan has | | 


limited profit companies.” 
worked well in New York, “where we now have 
30,000 units going with loans of about $400 to 
$450 million outstanding, all approved by the 
voters.” 

Sparkman observed that the Javits proposal 
would have to be referred to the Senate Finance 
Committee, because it involves tax legislation, 
but an effort could be made to find a common 
ground. 

Sparkman pointed out that although the Senate 
has passed comprehensive housing bills several 
times in recent years, they have finally failed be- 
cause of presidential vetoes or House failure to 
approve. The main obstacle in the House, Javits 
said, is the public housing proposals. He urged 
voters to write their congressmen and urge ap- 
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A CASE CAN BE MADE that passage of the minimum wage 
bill represents a breakthrough in social legislation such as this 
country has not known since Franklin D. Roosevelt’s New Deal 
domestic reforms. were brought to a halt after 1938. 


It is clearly a major breakthrough for Pres. Kennedy and his 
still-young Administration. Majority Democratic leadership in 
the House has been restored, at least for purposes of this bill, and 
a coalition built to beat down the long-controlling conservative 
machine run by Representatives Charles A. Halleck (R-Ind.) and 
Howard W. Smith (D-Va.).. 


The significance is underscored by previous events in the House. 


Late in March Smith and Halleck whipped Speaker Sam Ray- — 
burn and the Administration even after the Labor Committee bill 
had been watered down—and seriously watered down—to a “com- 
promise” that would have given newly added workers only a $1 
wage floor and no overtime coverage whatever. 

Smith and Halleck defeated the compromise on a 186-185 teller 
vote and made jt stick on a 216-203 rollcall. 


Yet six weeks later, a stronger bill—with 3.6 million additional 
workers moving to a $1.25 wage floor and overtime payments be- 
ginning after two years—was passed by the House by the star- 
tlingly large margin of 230 to 196. 

* * * 


IN THE QUARTER-CENTURY since Roosevelt won his last 
major reform—it was, incidentally, the original wage-hour law— 
there have been many improvements and expansions of New Deal 
measures. 

The minimum wage itself has been lifted twice—to 75 cents in 
1949 and to $1 in 1956. Disability insurance was added in 1956 
to the social security law, and great numbers of groups previously 
unprotected were given the benefits of the system. 


But the McNamara-Roosevelt bill represents a tremendous 
stride in the direction of giving service trade workers the basic 
wage-hour protection that industrial workers have previously 
had—and this was precisely the barrier that had never before 
been breached. 


This was where the Halleck-Smith coalition had always made its 
principal defense. The line has now been broken—and it can never 
be re-established. For if in principle retail store workers are recog- 
nized by Congress as deserving protection so are hotel and restau- 
rant workers, so are laundry workers, so are many other service 
trade employes. 

Passage was obtained in 1961 only after these groups—many of 
them among the most exploited workers in the country—were drop- 
ped from the bill. But the principle of great expansions into the 


service field has been established. 
* * * 


FOR THE KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION, many tests still 
lie ahead. A victory on wage-hour in the House does not necessarily 
mean that the same majority can be held on other controversial up- 
coming reform proposals—permanent and much stronger unem- 
ployment compensation, for one, and a comprehensive school-aid 
bill, and the Anderson-King bill for health care tied to the social 
security system. 

But Halleck and Smith were deprived, this time at least, of their 
once almost total control of sufficient southern Democratic votes 
to beat Mr. Rayburn on economic issues. More than the usual num- 
ber of northern Republicans slipped away from them. Maybe some 
southern Democrats and the moderately liberal Republicans will 
discover that they like voting with Kennedy and Rayburn instead 
of the GOP-Dixiecrat right-wingers. 


“WRITE YOUR CONGRESSMAN,” Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R- 
N. Y.), right, urged as he and Sen. John Sparkman (D-Ala.) were 
interviewed on Washington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public 
service educational program. heard on 460 radio stations. They 
referred to a 1961 housing bill, which they agreed would pass the 


proval of the 1961 bill. 


Senate, but might get stalled in the House, 
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How to Buy: 


Furniture, Appliances, TV Sets 
Offer Real Buying Opportunities 


By Sidney Margolius 


OME REAL BUYING opportunities are 
available this spring for families in the mar- 
ket for furniture, appliances and TV sets. 

While appliance prices already had been re- 
duced, the recession now also has forced a crack 
in furniture prices. 

You also can find 
special prices—-and 
some genuine bar- 
gains—on vacuum 
cleaners, carpet 
sweepers and small- 
er electrical house- 
wares such as mix- 
ers and fry pans. 

But the bargain 
of the month is re- 
frigerators. Already 
running about one- 
third below prices 
of 10 years ago, 
tags are being cut 
again this spring. 
Refrigerators priced at about $400 a few years 
ago now can be bought for as little as $250-$260. 


Here are tips on selecting best values: 


REFRIGERATORS: Biggest price cuts are on 
the two-door frost-free models, now widely avail- 
able at about $320-$350 for 13 cubic feet. 

The “frost free” designation means you don’t 
have to defrost either the freezer or the refrigera- 
tor sections. You also now can buy two-door 
refrigerator-freezers, with automatic defrost for 
the refrigerator section but not for the freezer 
compartment, for around $250 for a 12-cubic-foot 
size. Single-door refrigerator-freezers, with self- 
defrost refrigerator section but not “frost free” in 
the freezer section, now are available for around 
$180 in the 12-foot size. 

If you don’t need a very large freezer compart- 
ment, the single-door type is low in cost and 
adequate for most families. It would provide 
about 88 pounds of freezer compartment space 
in the 12-cubic-foot size. 

If you want more freezer space, then the .two- 
door type with the freezer mounted on top is a 
good value. A two-door model provides more 
freezer space than the single door. A 12-cubic- 


From Soup to Nonsense: 


foot size will provide about 100 pounds of freezer 
space. ’ 

If this is al! you need, then it is not really 
necessary to spend $80 more for a model with 
frost-free freezer. The type with self-defrosting 
for just the refrigerator section is perfectly sat- 
isfactory. You actually need to remove frost 
from the freezer section only once or twice a 
year. The no-defrost feature in a top-mounted 
freezer compartment is really a bit of a sales 
gimmick. 


The no-defrost freezer feature may be more|f 


desirable if you buy a model with the freezer 
section mounted at the bottom. Then the frost- 
free feature is more of a convenience because 
the freezer area is not only larger but harder to 
get at to remove the accumulated frost. 
Your best value is in the standard rather 
than the deluxe model of a manufacturer’s line. 
When you compare prices of different brands, 
check especially the freezer-compartment capac- 
ity. This is the expensive part of a refrigerator- 
freezer. You are likely to find two 13-cubic foot 
boxes, one $300, the other $320. But the $320 
box in this example has 150 pounds of freezer 
capacity compared to 116 pounds for the $300 


box. : 
Copyright 1961 by Sidney Margolius 


Agriculture Dept. Sets 
Watered Food Hearings 


If you’re a cat, the government requires 
that canners state on the label how much 
water is contained in cat foods. But if 
you’re a human being, packers need not 
tell you the amount of water injected into 
hams, bologna, cooked frozen foods, many 
other products. 

As the result of protests, the U.S. Agri- 
culture Dept. will hold hearings on watered 
pork products in Denver on May 8 and 
Portland, Ore., May 11. Any consumer 
can voice his opinions then or can write 
them to the Administrator, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, U. S. Agriculture Dept., 
Washington 25, D. C. 


For the Traveler Back Home, 
Frustrations Are Just Starting 


By Jane Goodsell 


HERE’S NO PLACE like home when you 

return from a trip—the suitcases filled with 
dirty laundry, the desk piled high with bills, the 
depleted bank account. But there’s one bright 
thought to lighten the gloom of anti-climax: every- 
body will be waiting impatiently to hear about 
your trip. 

That illusion is 
shattered even. be- 
fore the souvenirs 


you’ve brought 
home have fallen to 
pieces. 


I’ve been trying 
to talk about our 
trip to Mexico ever 
since we got back, 
but I can’t find 
anybody to listen. 

I hadn’t been 
home 10 minutes 
before my next- 
door neighbor 
phoned to welcome me home. ; 

“I’m dying to hear about your trip,” she said. 
“You must tell me all about it.” 

“Well,” I began, “Mexico is a fascinating 
country, full of contrasts. For instance .. .” 

“Oh, speaking of contrasts,” she interrupted, 
“I must tell you about the darling sofa pillows I 
bought. They’re a brilliant purple to contrast 
with the blue sofa, and they absolutely make the 
woom. You must come over to see them, and 
then you can tell me all about Mexico.” 


I went to see the sofa pillows, but I didn’t 


get to tell her all about Mexico. In fact, I 
didn’t get to tell her anything about Mexico 
because everything I said reminded her of 
something she wanted to talk about instead. 


I started to tell her about the marvelous tacos 
we had at a little restaurant in Mexico City, 
which reminded her of a wonderful recipe for 
tamale pie, which in turn reminded her of the 
church supper at which she’d first tasted it. The 
church supper reminded her of the new minister. 

She’s not the only one. Last night at a party 
I started to describe the place near Oaxaca 
where we’d watched pottery being made. The 
lady across the table interrupted to say that she’d 
been taking ceramic lessons from a man in Ral- 
eigh Hills, and the man on my right said that, 
speaking of Raleigh Hills, they’re building a new 
ice skating rink there, which reminded the gentle- 
man on my left of the ice skating he’d done as 
a kid in Minnesota. 


EVEN WORSE ARE people who've been to 
Mexico themselves. They can hardly wait to 
point out the errors we made and the high spots 
we missed. 

“Where did you stay in Guadalajara?” they 
ask, and I tell them. 

“Oh, what a shame!” they say pityingly. 
“That’s such an ordinary tourist hotel. Now, if 
you'd only talked to me before you left, I could 
have told you about a little out-of-the-way ha- 
cienda, full of charm and authentic color. .. .” 
And there I am, listening again. 


I give up. I'll never get to tell anybody 
about my trip. But just wait-till other people 
try to tell me about their vacations, 


EDUCATIONAL FUTURE for “Americans at Work” was launched 
with the gift of 22 films from the AFL-CIO public service series to 
the University of Alabama. Barney Weeks, left, president of the 
Alabama Labor Council, makes presentation. to M. O. Hulsey, state 
supervisor of trade and industrial education. In rear is Spencer V, 
Johnson, one of five assistant state supervisors who attended the 
ceremony. “Americans at Work” films are being made available 
to selected educational bodies with the cooperation of the American 
Vocational Association. 


Consumer Finances Survey: 


2 Out of 3 Families 
In Debt, Study Shows 


Siete OUT OF THREE American families are debtors, according 
to the University of Michigan Survey Research Center. 

About half—48 percent—have installment debt, one-third have 
mortgages, and one-fourth have non-installment credit. Many owe 
more than one kind of debt. 

Following the installment credit splurge of the early Fifties, 
however, most families have taken a more conservative view of 
this type of debt. While monthly payments remain a highly popular 
means of financing new cars, appliances and other durable goods, 
Americans generally have kept their use of this kind of credit closely 
in line with their income increases during the past six years. 

Early last year, half those with installment debt owed $500 or 
more. 

These findings are reported in a new SRC book, “1960 Survey 
of Consumer Finances,” an up-to-date analysis of the financial 
position of American families. books presents comprehen- 
sive data on the distribution of incomes, assets, debts, purchases 
of houses, automobiles, and other durable goods, as well as 
consumer attitudes and expectations, during the past 15 years, 

The Surveys of Consumer Finances represent basic source ma- 
terial for business and government as well as economists and 
laymen concerned with consumer demand, business cycles and 
inflation. Complete reports of four recent national surveys of con- 
sumer attitudes and inclinations to buy, involving more than 7,000 
interviews, are included. 

Authors of the volume are George Katona, James Morgan, John 
Lansing, Eva Mueller, Charles Lininger, Ben Okner, Albert Marck- 
wardt and Jerry Flower of the SRC’s economic behavior program, 

Between 1956 and 1960, they note, installment debt stabilized at 
approximately 10 percent of personal income. Installment debt 
for additions and repairs to homes and personal debt increased 
during this period, but the use of monthly payments to finance caf 
purchases remained “fairly conservative.” 


DURING THE PAST THREE YEARS, the proportion of fami- 
lies owing installment debt has not increased. Reflecting rising 
incomes, however, the proportion of families owing more than 
$1,000 on the installment plan has doubled (from 7 to 14 percent) 
since 1955. 

Use of installment credit is concentrated in middle income fami- 
lies, those in the $5,000 to $10,000 bracket. Families with income 
of less than $2,000 are overwhelmingly debt free; only 4 percent of 
this group owes $500 or more. Similarly, those with incomes 
exceeding $10,000 annually do not often use this kind of credit. 

About one family in eight had debt payments exceeding 20 per- 
cent of their income early last year. High debt ratios were fairly 
frequent in the $2,000 to $7,500 income class, being concentrated 
in young families looking forward to higher earnings and among 
those experiencing temporary low incomes. 

Interestingly, more than one-third of those making monthly 
payments had liquid assets—cash in the bank, government bonds, 
and so forth—sufficient to pay off all their installment debt. : 

“The proportion of debtors among people with fair-sized or sub- 
stantial liquid asset holdings has increased somewhat during the 
last few years,” the authors note. “People who buy on time even 
though they are in a position to pay cash for their goods see install- 
ment buying as a means of getting better service or even better 
price, feel monthly payments are a means of self-discipline, or want 
to save their cash for a ‘rainy day’ or some other purpose.” 
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‘Right to-Work’ Laws Harmful, 


Labor Commissioners Agree 


(Continued from Page I) 
sioners failed to answer the request 
for information. 

Miss Martin, a nationally- 
known Republican, has on several 
occasions in recent years urged the 
GOP to break with its past and 

rt progressive social legisla- 
tion. She has served as state labor 
gommissioner under both Republi- 
can and Democratic administra- 
tions during the past 10 years. 

On the basis of the replies re- 
ceived, Miss Martin told Maine 
Jegislators she was convinced 
that a proposed “right-to-work” 
law would seriously disrupt 
Maine’s “excellent” labor-man- 
agement relations. 

Following are some of the com- 
ments quoted by Miss Martin to 
the legislature: 

Arkansas—Labor Commissioner 
Clarence R. Thornbrough rejected 
the often-suggested assumption 
that a “right-to-work” law helps 


bring industry into a state. He 


“I have talked to dozens off 
people who have brought plants to 
Arkansas and find they are inter- 
ested in many things—climate, 
water, natural resources, transpor- 
tation, power, availability and cost 
of labor, etc.—but not a single 
person has indicated that this law 
had any major part in the decision 
to move to Arkansas.” He called it 
a “bad law.” 

Indiana — Labor Commissioner 
Hobart P. Butler declared: 

“If there are any assets to the 
law, we are certainly not familiar 
with them. If there has been any 
additional opportunity for work 
for non-union people, our depart- 
ment is unaware of them. 


“Indiana is an industrial state 
and we are continually striving for 
better labor-management relations. 
To my knowledge, our experience 
with our so-called ‘right-to-work’ 
law has not been to our advantage. 
It only adds to conflict and many 
times stymies better labor-manage- 
ment relations.” 


Maine Legislators Ask 
Probe of ‘Work’ Group 


Augusta, Me.—Two Maine legislators, a Republican and a 
Democrat, have called for an investigation of activities of the 
National Right-to-Work Committee and its Maine affiliate and an 
alleged failure to register under the state’s lobbying act. 


In separate statements, Rep. 


Cleveland Curtis (R) and Rep. 


Leonce Jobin (D) charged that ef-4 
forts to push a so-called “right-to- 
work” bill through the legislature 
have been directed by top officials 
of the National Right-to-Work 
Committee from an Augusta motel. 

The two legislators said no 
representative of the “right-to- 
work” group or its Maine affiliate 
has registered with the Maine 
Secretary of State as a legislative 
representative. 

Curtis quoted mewspaper ac- 
counts of activities in Maine of 
Reed Larson, director of the Na- 
tional Right-to-Work Committee, 
and an aide. He charged their ac- 
tivities represent “an intrusion from 
outside the state in an effort to 
pressure this bill through the legis- 
lature.” 

Jobin said the “origin and in- 
spiration” for the legislative attempt 
“to undermine the collective bar- 
gaining process and to destroy labor 
organizations” came from the Na- 
tional Right-to-Work Committee. 
He told the House “there is no 


doubt” that representatives of the 


committee have “approached at 
least a select few of the members 
of this House.” 

Jobin noted that the penalty for 
violation of the lobbyist registration 
law is only a fine of from $100 to 
$500, but he added: 

“Even if the teeth in the law 
are baby-sized, they need to be 
used if this House is to be kept 
free of inordinate pressures such 
as this organization and its rep- 
resentatives from outside the state 
have brought to bear.” 


He cited a provision in the law 
requiring the registration of “all 
persons who for compensation shall 
approach individual members of 
the legislature . . . with the intent 
in any manner, directly or indi- 
rectly, to influence action upon pro- 
posed legislation.” 

This, he said, would certainly 
cover paid officials of the National 
Right-to-Work Committee and he 
said the role of the recently-estab- 
lished Maine committee and _ its 
financing should be investigated. 


Building Service Pact 


Covers 15,000 in N. Y. 


A new three-year contract covering 15,000 workers in 1,400 
Manhattan apartment building and including a more than 20-cents- 


per-hour package increase has 
Building Service Employes, and 
Labor Relations, Inc. 


been concluded by Local 32B, 
the Realty Advisory Board On 


The agreement climaxed more’ 
than 10 weeks of negotiations 
Which went before the New York 
State Board of Mediation when the 
Parties were unable to reach a 
ettlement. 

The contract calls for a $7.50 
Wage increase across the life of 
the pact, including an immediate 
boost of $3 per week retroactive 
to Apr. 21, a further $2 increase 
Rext year, and an additional 
$2.50 in 1963. 

In addition, apartment building 
Workers will be covered by a medi- 
fal benefits plan in the form of 

e and office doctor visits, a pro- 

gam for sick pay benefits, im- 
Proved termination pay and vaca- 
tion schedules, plus increased con- 
tributions of $1.00 per week to the 


Union’s Welfare Fund to insure 


continuation of present benefits. 

Representing the union in nego- 
tiations was Thomas Shortman, Lo- 
cal 32B president and Building 
Service Employes international vice 
president, who cited the rent con- 
trol law as having been a major 
factor in employers’ resistance to 
granting substantial improvements. 
The Realty Advisory Board, repre- 
sented by Pres. Edward F. Galla- 
her, joined Shortman in praising 
New York State Mediation Board 
Chairman George Moskowitz for 
helping conclude the new agree- 
ment. : 

Building service workers affected 
by the new pact include handymen, 
elevator operators, doormen, por- 
ters, maintenance and custodial 
workers, 


Iowa—Labor Commissioner 
Donald W. Lowe minced no words. 
He wrote: 


“Knowing that Maine is a pro- 


of ‘right-to-work’ states. 

“. .. In our state [the law] has 
broken some smafler industrial 
unions and prevented others from 
organizing. 

“I think one has only to look at 
the census figures and readily see 
that most of the ‘right-to-work’ 
states have not increased industri- 
ally on a par with those that have 
had strong union organizations. 

“It undoubtedly has brought in 
some small plants that were after 
cheap labor and we have some 
plants paying only the federal 
minimum wage. In my opinion the 
state would be better off without 
these.” 

Nebraska — Commissioner Don- 
ald Bastemeyer reported: 

“This law in Nebraska has only 
served the purpose of confusing 
the whole field of employe-em- 
ployer relationships and is not 
good legislation in any sense of the 
word... 

“ ‘Right-to-work’ laws have the 
net effect of legalizing the existence 
of parasites, or those individuals 
who would feed maliciously and 
without cost or self-effort on the 
gains and efforts of organized 
groups such as the unions. 

“Restrictive labor laws have re- 
sulted in a substantial loss of our 
younger people or at least, in my 
considered opinion, have constrib- 
uted much towards this trend.” 

Nevada—Commissioner George 
F. Jolly wrote: 

“It is my firm belief that every 
effort should be made to defeat 
so-called ‘right-to-work’ _ legisla- 
tion, as I do not believe it is of 
benefit to either the worker or to 
industry. 

“I believe it hinders the negotia- 
tion of mutually acceptable con- 
tracts between management and 
labor . . . I further believe it is the 
right of management and labor to 
decide whether or not union help 
shall be employed, rather than a 
matter for legislative action.” 

Tennessee — Commissioner W. 
H. Parham reported: 

“The initial effect [of the ‘right- 
to-work’ law] was to disturb labor 
relations that had been in existence 
for many years and today some of 
this has failed to subside . .,. 

“Not even the most rabid sup- 
porters of the law make any claim 
of it having any value... 

“Apparently there was some 
hope by supporters of this legis- 
lation that it would encourage the 
growth of industry in the state. 
This, however, has not developed, 
and significantly the industries de- 
veloping in Tennessee are moving 
into the unionized areas. 

“In my opinion the law has 
weakened rather than strengthened 
the individual workman; it has 
hampered unions, has no positive 
value to the general public and 
probably is of negative value.” 

Florida’s former labor com- 
missioner, James T. Vocelle, 
wrote that he considers “that 

‘right-to-work’ laws are un-Amer- 

ican and morally indefensible.” 

Adding her own opinion, Miss 
Martin told the Maine legislators: 
that a “right-to-work” law: 

@ Is not needed. 

@ Is not wanted. 

@ Does not work. 

@ Interferes in the right of con- 
tract between the employer and 
the employe. 

@ Is difficult to enforce. 

She ‘concluded: “It is bad legis- 
lation, not needed in the State of 
Maine, and I hope that the com- 
mittee will report unfavorably on 


gressive state, I regret to learn that} § 
there is a move to add it to the list| | 


the measure.” 


PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL 
proved closely aligned when Ira S. Robbins, left, of New York City 
Housing Authority, and Douglas Haskell, veteran architect and 
critic, exchanged views on “Briefing Session” television program. 


Sa 


views cf housing America 


Briefing Panel Backs 
Kennedy on Housing 


The Kennedy Administration is right in saying that the restora- 
tion of old houses can be as useful as building new ones, provided 
there are proper safeguards; but the 40-year mortgage is a dubious 
device unless construction standards are strengthened. In any case, 
there is undoubtedly a need for more housing in America. 


This was the gist of a discussion 
on the latest “Briefing Session” 
program between Ira S. Robbins, 
a member of the New York City 
Housing Authority, and Douglas 
Haskell, editor of Architectural 
Forum and a long-time commenta- 
tor on housing affairs. 


“Briefing Session,” presented 
jointly by the AFL-CIO and the 
National Educational Television & 
Radio Center, is a weekly half- 
hour public affairs series now seen 
on nearly 70 television stations. 


Haskell hailed as “most wel- 
come” the rehabilitation elements 
in the Kennedy housing pro- 
posals. These are in contrast, 
he said, to “people’s ambition 
(that) cities . . . be razed almost 
like European bombed cities, 
and built up from the ground 
new. It was soon found that 
you could not afford to do all 
that straight through America.” 


Robbins cautiously agreed that 
rehabilitation was a “good experi- 
ment,” but warned, first, that it 
was no substitute for needed new 
construction, and, second, that it 
must be applied on an area rather 
than an individual basis. 

The New York expert, who 
served under Governors Lehman, 
Dewey and Rockefeller, charged 
that programs such as Kennedy’s 
were misrepresented in terms of 
costs. A $3.3 billion program, he 
pointed out, described the amount 
of housing that would be built, 
not its cost to the government. 


Edward P. Morgan, host and 
moderator of the “Briefing Ses- 
sion” series, asked for reactions to 
the argument that “a person is no 
more entitled to a subsidized house 
than he is to a subsidized car.” 


Haskell retorted that “the car 
is subsidized by . . . a fantastic 
federal highway program which 
gives it the track to run on... . 
Consequently . . . it just cancels 
out.” 

Neither panelist had any en- 
thusiasm for a Kennedy proposal 
for no- down-payment, 40 - year 
mortgages, though neither came 
out flatly against them. In essence, 
they agreed such mortgages made 
very little economic sense, but 
might be useful if there was some 
guarantee that the houses would 
last as long as the debt. 


The acute economic impact of _ 
home construction was stressed 
by “Briefing Session” news ana- 
lyst John MacVane, who noted 
that when 100,000 homes are 
not built, a market is lost for 
“nearly a billion board feet of 
lumber; over 100,000 bathtubs; 


32,000 garbage disposal units; 
almost 2 million gallons of 
paint,” and much more. 

These are the figures for 100,- 
000; they would have to be multi- 
plied by seven to represent the dif- 
ference between the present rate 
of home construction and the Ad- 
ministration’s goal of 2 million 
new units a year, MacVane pointed 
out. 


Panel Session 
To Look at 


Latin America 


The current and very touchy 
question of Latin America will be 
examined by the next “Briefing 
Session” panel—as always with a 
view to looking beyond the head- 
lines of the moment to the deeper 
issues underlying them. 

Guests will be John C. Camp- 
bell, director of political studies 
for the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations, and Alberto R. Cellario, 
South American expert for Life 
magazine. 

Campbell, a Harvard graduate 
but not a member of the Kennedy 
Administration, served the govern- 
ment in various fields of interna- 
tional relations from 1942 until he 
took his present post 13 years later. 
He has written extensively on in- 
ternational problems, and traveled 
through Latin America for two 
years on a Rockefeller fellowship. 

Cellario, a native of Argentina, 
was trained on that country’s dis- 
tinguished newspaper, La Prensa, 
and among other assignments was 
a war correspondent in Europe. 
He fled the country when the 
Peron dictatorship took control. 
He has been on the Life staff for 
almost a decade. 


Consumer Aide 
Asked of Kennedy 


The two top officers of the Meat 
Cutters have urged Pres. Kennedy 
to appoint a consumer counsel as 
a member of the top-level White 
House staff. 

Meat Cutters Pres. Thomas J. 
Lloyd and Sec.-Treas. Patrick E. 
Gorman declared, in a letter to the 
President, that “the ideal solution” 
would be establishment of a new 
cabinet-level Consumer Dept. They 
added that “if such a step is cur- 
rently unfeasible, we suggest the 
least the consumer should be able 
to expect is an office in the White 
House whose head is directly re- 


over a million electric switches; 


sponsible to the President.” 
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Calvin’s Keynotes: 


So declared William A. Calvin, 


| 


Boilerma hairs Told 
To Fight Reaction 


Long Beach, Calif—The reactionary coalition of “horse ang 
buggy” factions of both major political parties is an “almost jim. 
penetrable barrier to progress,” but can be defeated by concerted 
efforts of labor and liberal segments of the nation. 


president of the 160,000-membe, 


boilermakers, 


- HIGH SCHOOL ESSAY contest winners from the states were brought to Washington by the AFL- 
CIO or state labor bodies for opening sessions of the annual meeting of the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handicapped. Shown with Pres. George Meany on a visit to AFL- 
CIO headquarters are, left to right, Arline L. David, St. Thomas, V.I.; Claire Marek, Albuquerque, 
N.M.; Peggy Dennis, Omaha, Neb., and Mary Ellen Fischer, Baltimore, Md. 


Meany Urges Labor-Management 
‘Partnership’ to Aid Handicapped 


Organized labor looks on handicapped workers “just as we look at any other group that suffers from 
prejudice, discrimination and inadequate opportunity,” according to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 

“We want to help them win their full status as productive citizens,” he told the annual meeting of 
the President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped. 

The AFL-CIO offers “full partnership,” he said, to all who will help in the cause of seeing to it 


that “it’s ability, not disability, that? 


counts.” 

“The progress of medical sci- 
ence has made it possible for al- 
most every victim of a handicap 
to fill a useful place,’ Meany 
asserted. “That progress must be 
more strongly supplemented by 
better rehabilitation services, in- 
tensified placement efforts, im- 
proved workmen’s compensation 
laws and — most important— 
cleser partnership between labor 
and management. 

“The President’s Committee has 
performed a*most useful service, 
over the years, in working toward 
these goals.” 

Meany assured the delegates that 
labor’s representative as committee 
vice chairman, Pres. Gordon Free- 


man of the Intl. Brotherhood of 


Electrical Workers, “keeps us in 
close touch with what you are do- 
ing and is constantly urging us to 
do more on our end.” 

Attending the opening session 
were state winners of the national 
essay contest for high school stu- 
dents sponsored by the committee 
and the Governors’ Committee on 
Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped. 

The committees brought the win- 
ners of five major prizes to Wash- 
ington and the AFL-CIO or state 
labor bodies had the remaining 45 
state winners and their parents as 
their guests. The visitors were 
given guided tours of the capital 
city, went to Mount Vernon and 
the Lee Mansion, attended the 
changing of the guard at Arlington 


COPE Area Meetings 
Set Attendance Marks 


A record 4,100 local union delegates have taken part in the first 
nine of a series of 16 COPE area conferences aimed at stepping 
up the pace of labor’s political education program at key shop and 


precinct levels. 


The series of two-day area conferences, conducted by COPE 


Dir. James L. McDevitt and hi 
staff, have been held in Pensacola, 
Fla.; Galveston, Tex.; Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Boston, Mass.; Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Rochester, Minn.; and 
St. Louis, Mo. Attendance ranged 
from 334 in Galveston to 909 in 
Pittsburgh. 


Seven additional area meetings 
remain on the schedule. 


Delegates set their sights on 
the 1962 congressional elections 
with the aim of assuring a liberal 
majority in the House and pre- 
venting domination by the long- 
controlling conservative Repub- 
lican-Dixiecrat coalition. 


They set as an immediate task 
the job of informing rank-and-file 
union members on the importance 
of writing their congressmen this 
session in support of such major 
issues as medical care for the aged, 
aid to education and labor-manage- 
ment laws. 

At workshops and in discussion 
groups, the area groups studied 
ways of strengthening their local 
COPE organizations, exchanged 
views on methods of collecting 
voluntary contributions to support 
political activity and discussed reg- 
istration and get-out-the-vote drives. 

In conference “buzz sessions,” 


the delegates suggested methods to 
improve coordination of state, dis- 
trict and local COPE activities with 
those of other interested groups. 
Problems of gerrymandering 
and the reapportionment of con- 
gressional and state legislative 
districts were on the agenda of 
most of the conferences. These 
sessions reflected concern over 
refusal of many state legislatures 
to revise districts in line with 
population shifts to the cities. 

Still on the COPE conference 
calendar are the following area 
meetings: 

Durham, N.C., May 7 and 8: 
delegates from North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Virginia. 

Louisville, Ky., May 13 and 14: 
Kentucky, Tennessee and West 
Virginia. 

Denver, Colo., May 17 and 18: 
Idaho, Colorado and Utah. 

Las Vegas, Nev., May 22 and 
23: Arizona, California, Hawaii, 
Nevada and New Mexico. 

Seattle, Wash., May 26 and 27: 
Alaska, Oregon and Washington. 

Billings, Mont., May 31 and 
June 1: Montana and Wyoming. 

Sioux Falls, $.D., June 3 and 4: 
Nebraska, North Dakota and South 


Dakota. 


Cemetery, were introduced to Pres. 
Meany On an inspection of AFL- 
CIO headquarters and attended a 
luncheon in the Willard Hotel. 


AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William 
F. Schnitzler told the luncheon 
guests that organized labor is pri- 
marily concerned with the human 
values in employment of the handi- 
capped. 

“Labor has found that handi- 
capped workers deliver well on 
the job and when properly placed 
are able and efficient,” he said. 
“It is the well-established policy 
of the AFL-CIO that every prac- 
tical means shall be used to 
insure equal opportunity in em- 
ployment for all physically handi- 
capped workers.” 


Cartoonist Allen Saunders, who 
draws the Kerry Drake strip, was 
toastmaster of the luncheon. Gene 
Barry, the Bat Masterson of tele- 
vision fame, was guest of honor. 

Gen. Melvin J. Maas, retired 
Marine, collapsed at the opening 
session while telling the 1,000 dele- 
gates how he managed to have an 
active life after losing the sight of 
both eyes due to a wartime injury. 
Physicians said he apparently suf- 
fered a cardiac spasm and placed 
him in Bethesda, Md., Naval Hos- 
pital for several days. 


Pres. J. W. McGovern of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers joined Meany and other la- 
bor spokesmen in urging “better 
acceptance” of qualified handi- 
capped workers by their immediate 
supervisors. He advocated more 
education to overcome prejudices 
against handicapped workers often 
aroused not only in supervisors and 
foremen but also in fellow-workers. 


At a closing luncheon top awards 
for aiding the handicapped were 
presented to Rep. John E. Fogarty 
(D-R. I.) and Director Mary E. 
Switzer of the U.S. Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 


N. J. Federation Picks 
Murphy as President 


Newark, N. J.—Vincent J. Mur- 
phy, long-time secretary-treasurer 
of the New Jersey Federation of 
Labor, has been named president 
of the state body. 

Murphy was chosen by the exec- 
utive board to succeed the late 
Louis P. Marciante as head of the 
300,000-member federation. Mur- 
phy, a member of the Plumbers & 
Pipe Fitters, served as secretary- 
treasurer of the state federation 


for the past 28 years. 


speech to the union’s 21st quad- 
rennial convention here. 

Nearly 750 delegates were urged 
to dedicate themselves not only to 
retaining already-won gains, but to 
widen “our united efforts to sur- 
mount every barrier erected to re- 
tard progress.” 

The nation’s economy has been 
sick and “plagued by repeated in- 
dustrial recessions for more than 
eight years,” Calvin said, noting 
that each new recession starts with 
a greater number of unemployed. 
The tragedy, he said, is that the 
workers of the nation are hurt, 
while the recessions have “little, if 
any, impact upon big business.” 
Steel and auto, he said, are ex- 
amples of industries which continue 
to reap enormous profits while the 
workers are unemployed and com- 
munities in which the industries are 
located are regarded as distressed 
areas. 

He praised the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration’s fight against the 
reactionary coalition, but de- 
clared it is his “firm conviction 
that no political party, regardless 
of its leadership, campaign 
pledges, promises or pronounce- 
ments, can be an effective substi- 
tute for a strong, solvent and 
honestly administered labor 
movement.” 

Domestic problems are further 
complicated, Calvin said, by the 
menace from “the slimy octopus 
of world communism which threat- 
ens everything precious to the 
hearts and lives of free men and 


in his keynote® 


vacuumed the breath of li 
from the lives of the peoples of 
Russia, her European satellites ang 
China.” 


The threat is now being stretched 


“insatiably to all parts of Asia 

Africa and the Western Hemis. 
phere, where past and present po. 
litical suppression and oppression 
have retarded majorities in their 
search for equity and dignity,” he 
said. - 
Calvin also warned that tg 
many local lodges have memben 
who “embrace any flimsy reason to 
condemn their officers.” 

Some say, he declared, that thoge 
who work from within their unions 
to destroy them have merely re 
sponded to “the mass brainwashing 
of congressional committees.” 

“But I find it difficult to con. 
vince myself that members who 
wilfully violate their solemn and 
binding obligation to abide by the 
will of the majority . . . have ever 
been trade unionists in the first 
place,” he said. 

John Henning, California state 
industrial relations director, told 
delegates that they can help 
achieve the goals of organized 
tabor only by devoting the same 
kind of energy to political activi- 
ties that they now devote to the 
field of collective bargaining. 

Thomas L. Pitts, California 
State AFL-CIO executive secretary- 
treasurer, admitted this state has 
many unfilled needs, but declared 
that under the leadership of Demo- 
cratic Gov. Edmund G. Brown 
“California is the most progressive 


whose strangling tentacles have 


Philadelphia—Organized labor 


state in the nation.” 


Strong Economy Vital 
To Freedom—Meany 


has a “prime interest in defending 


the free way of life” because what it has achieved has been won 
“under freedom and democracy,” AFL-CIO Pres, George Meany 
told the 26th convention of the Firemen & Oilers. 

He cited the growth of Soviet power during the past 15 years and 


pointed out that Red propaganda 
uses these accomplishments as 
weapons against other people every- 
where. 

“The ultimate Soviet aim,” 
Meany said, “is to destroy the free 
way of life in this country if it is 
to win the world. We in the labor 
movement have a particular stake 
in this battle.” 

Meany, who was frequently 
interrupted by applause, empha- 
sized the vital importance of 
maintaining the U.S. economy in 
the struggle against communism. 
He noted that the country is now 
“economically weak” with mil 
lions of workers unemployed and 
with an economic growth rate 
below that of most other nations. 

“The big challenge now,” he de- 
clared, “is to put America back to 
work. We must fight the battle as 
we would in wartime. We need 
more housing, more schools, more 
hospitals, more roads and other re- 
sources to build up America. 

“The conservative press asks, 
‘Can we afford this?” I say we 
cannot afford to do otherwise. We 
can no longer afford to go down 
hill with ‘recessions as usual’..” 

About 400 delegates from all 
parts of the United States and Can- 
ada under the direction of Pres. 
Anthony Matz undertook to re- 


stitution and bylaws so as to bring 
them into conformity with the 
Landrum-Griffin Act, as the last 
convention was held in 1956, 


vamp the international union con-| - 


The officers’ report showed 
that about 150 local lodges had 
been forced to merge because 
members of many smaller lodges 
declined to run for office in view 
of Landrum-Griffin’s detailed re 
porting requirements and its pet 
alties for failure to comply. 

Other speakers included Chair 
man George E. Leighty of the Rall 
way Labor Executives’ Association; 
Pres. Michael Fox of the AFL-Cl0 
Railroad Employes Dept.; Pre 
James Brownlow of the AFL-Cl0 
Metal Trades Dept., and Rubet 
Levin, editor and manager of Labor, 
the rail unions’ weekly newspape. 


Textbook on Labor 


On Sale in Detroit 
Detroit — “Labor-Manage- 
ment Dynamics,” a textbook 
prepared to help high school 
teachers present an accurate 
and objective account of 
labor relations problems, can 
be purchased for $3.50 from 
the Detroit Board of Educa 
tion, 1346 Broadway, De 
troit 26, Mich. 
' Since publication in the 
Mar. 11th issue of the AFL- 
CIO News of an article de 
scribing how a committee of 
union and management ad- 
visers worked on preparation 
of the textbook, a number of 
readers have asked how they 


could obtain copies. 
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To Strengthen Industry’ : 


Kennedy Announces 
Textile Aid Program 


Declaring problems of the ailing textile industry are “serious and 
has announced a seven-point program 
jo “strengthen the industry and expand consumption of its products 
without disrupting international trade.” 
His program ranged from government-union-management 


zh. 


” Pres. Kennedy 


garch programs to expand 
market for textile products to an 
jaernational conference dealing 
with the problems of both import- 
ing and exporting countries. 

' Several points in the President’s 
program closely paralleled rec- 
ommendations on international 
trade policy made by the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council at its 
February meeting. 

Kennedy described the textile 
industry—with 2 million employes 
and another 2 million workers in 
telated jobs—as “essential to our 
national security” and vital to the 
nation’s peacetime economy. He 
emphasized that “unemployment in 
textile mills strikes hardest at those 
communities suffering most from 
depressed conditions.” 

The President announced that he 


has: 

@ Directed the Commerce Dept. 
to “launch an expanded program of 
research, covering new products, 
processes and markets.” This, he 
emphasized, “should be done in co- 
operation with both union and man- 
agement groups.” 

@ Asked the Treasury Dept. to 
review depreciation allowances on 
textile machinery to “assist in the 
modernization of the industry.” 

@ Directed the Small Business 
Administration to help the cotton 
textile industry obtain ‘financing. 

@ Directed the Agriculture Dept. 
to make recommendations “to elim- 
inate or offset” the difference in the 
price of U.S. raw cotton sold to 
domestic industries and on the 


world market. Foreign purchasers | TY 


presently pay 6 cents a pound less 
for cotton grown in the United 
States than do U.S. purchasers. In 
August, the differential is,scheduled 
to rise to 8 cents. 

@ Prepared for submission to 
Congress in the near future “a pro- 
posal to permit industries seriously 
injured or threatened with serious 
injury as a result of increased im- 
ports to be eligible for assistance 
from the federal government.” 


unv . 


sponsors of the AFL-CIO-endorsed 
Trade Adjustment bill, along with | Hie 
Senators Hubert H. Humphrey| i 
(D-Minn.) and Harrison A. Wil- 
liams, Jr. (D-N. J.). The bill would eke : 
have permitted the President, as an a ‘ Rs = 

alternative to raising tariffs, to au-| WINNERS OF SIDNEY HELLMAN Foundation prize awards for 1960 are shown.at New York 
thorize retraining programs, sup-| luncheon staged by Clothing Workers. Left to right are Dr. Buell Gallagher, president of City 
plementary unemployment compen-| College of New York and one of Hillman judges; Clothing Workers Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky, head 


sation and other benefits for work- 
ers and assistance to employers and 
communities adversely affected by 
imports. 
@ Directed 


principal textile exporting and im- 
porting countries.” The goal would 


@ Promised any applica- 
by textile industry for 


On its merits.” 

Kennedy said an _ interdepart- 
mental committee headed by Com- 
merce Sec. Luther H. Hodges has 
been studying the special problems 
of the textile industry since mid- 
February. He referred to previous 
studies as far back as 1935 and 
added: “I believe it is time for ac- 
tion.” 

Pres. William Pollock of the Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America ex- 
pressed the hope that the program 
“will lay the foundation for con- 
structive development of the indus- 


He said the TWUA is “en- 
couraged” by the emphasis on the 
need for research to create new 
products and markets and by the 
provision for union and manage- 
ment participation. 

Pollock said one-price cotton and 
international trade negotiations are 
also in line with the union’s own 
program, although he expressed 
disappointment that the ‘Kennedy 
program does not provide specifi- 


Kennedy, while a member of the 


Labor Role 


cally for import quotas. 


‘Decisive’ in 


Social Service Changes. 


Atlantic City—The influence of organized labor will be a de- 
tisive factor in bringing about much-needed changes in the nation’s 
$2 billion a year voluntary health and welfare services, delegates to| «rely for its success on the excel 
the sixth annual AFL-CIO National Conference on Community| ence of its own service.” 


, 


Services were told here. 

Dr. Robert H. Hamlin, director 
of a Rockefeller Foundation study 
of voluntary health and welfare 
program, leveled charges of dupli- 
cation, inadequacy and inefficiency 
against social and health agencies, 
both local and national. 

He said there are “over 10,000 
such agencies, excluding church 
groups, and this is far too many.” 
He also charged that the “organiza- 


‘tion and structure of voluntary 


agencies has not changed in 20 
years.” : 
Hamlin cited the “outstanding 
. Contribution” to the study by 
Joseph A. Beirne, president of 
‘the Communications. Workers 
_and chairman of the AFL-CIO 


- Community Services Committee, 


. served on the study group. 

Leo Perlis, director of AFL-CIO 
Community Service Activities, said: 

“We must not do anything to 
Undermine the confidence of the 
‘American people in our voluntary 
health “and welfare agencies, but 
‘Unless these agencies put their own 
‘houses in order, Congress will help 
them to do so.” 


vy 


Dan W. Dodson, director of the 
School of Education, New York 
University, told delegates “the great 
change in the status of labor lies 
in the increased respect working 
people have for themselves because 
they no longer conceive of them- 
selves as impotent.” 


Dr. Harold J. O’Brien, Penn- 
sylvania State University, said 
union organization “does not 
exist in a vacuum: it is a vital 
force in a free society.” He added 
that the union leader must be a 
community leader because “pres- 
tige comes to union 

' when the leader is also a strong 
man in his community.” 

In his keynote address, Perlis 
defined the community leader as 
one who serves “the social needs 
of the community and the human 
needs of the individual.” 

He told the delegates the “great- 
est achievement of the community 
services program to date has been 
your ardent participation in com- 
munity affairs as trade unionists 


| view.” 


of foundation set up to honor founder and first president of ACWA; William L. Shirer, who received 
special award for book, “The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich;” and $500 award winners Sylvan 


Meyer, editor of Gainesville, Ga., Daily Times; Fred Cook, free-lance writer; Davis McEntire, pro- 


the State Dept. to fessor of social welfare at University of California; and Marshal Diskin and Walter Peters, director 
set up “an early conference of the and producer, respectively, of ABC-TV documentary, “Cast the First Stone.” 


‘Principles of Business Practice,’ 


ged 37 Years, Dusted off by CofC 


the business community. 


the 
tariff protection against im-| The U. S. Chamber of Commerce, declining to take action on members involved in price-rigging 
would be “carefully consid-| cases, has dusted off a 37-year-old statement on “principles of business practices” as a guideline for 


In his keynote address to the chamber’s 9th annual meeting in the nation’s capital, CofC Pres. 
Arthur H. Motley, publisher of Parade Magazine, paid fleeting attention to the electrical industry 


price-fixing scandal. 


>. 


Anti-trust laws, he declared, “are 
a proper form of government regu- 
lation and . . . must be obeyed. 
Violators should be punished and 
all businessmen should recognize 
that even a relatively few misdeeds 
of this nature tend to weaken the 
whole economic system.” 

Motley declined, however, to 
acknowledge CofC responsibility 
for misdeeds of its members. 

“The enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws is the function of the 
Dept. of Justice,” he declared. 
“Punishment is the business of the 
courts. 

“The duty of the CofC is to 
support the anti-trust laws, but not 
to go beyond them in vigilante 
fashion and try to impose its own 
brand of punishment on wrong- 
doers.” 

The chamber’s board of direc- 
tors subsequently adopted a state- 
ment containing virtually the same 
language and reaffirmed the 1924 
statement of principles which de- 
clared, among other things, that 
“unfair competition, embracing all 
acts characterized by bad faith, de- 
ception, fraud or oppression, in- 
cluding commercial bribery, is 
wasteful, despicable, and a public 
wrong” and called on business to 


In a letter to Commerce Sec. 
Luther H. Hodges, who had ex- 
pressed an interest in having the 
CofC develop a code of business 
ethics, Motley said the chamber 
was satisfied to stand on the “wis- 
dom and soundness” of the 1924 
statement of principles. 

At the same time Motley took a 
swipe at the trade union movement, 
declaring “it is of overriding im- 
portance to recognize that there are 
many forms of monopolistic and 
other improper practices by labor 
organizations which are not subject 
to restraints and remedies under 
anti-trust or other laws.” 

Much of the chamber’s three- 
day session was given over to broad- 
side attacks on the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration and the trade union 
movement. 

Dr. Ernest L. Wilkinson, pres- 
ident of Brigham Young University 
in Provo, Utah, declared that Ken- 
nedy’s programs to ease the reces- 
sion constituted a “derogation” of 
the President’s Inaugural Address 
statement that the American people 


and as citizens with a point of | should “ask not what your country 
can do for you” but instead should 


| “ask what you can do for your 


country.” 

Wilkinson, and a parade of other 
speakers assailed the Administra- 
tion’s aid-to-education program, ex- 
tension of unemployment compen- 
sation benefits, the new area re- 
development law, the step-up in 
surplus foods distribution, health 
care for the aged through social 
security, the minimum wage in- 
crease coupled with broadened cov- 
erage, and proposals for housing 
and urban renewal. 

In the labor field, the 3,000 dele- 


gates heard Rep. Robert P. Griffin 


(R-Mich.) attack pending situs- 
picketing legislation as a “major 
and most immediate threat” to the 
Landrum-Griffin Act, which he co- 
authored in 1959 with Rep. Phil 
M. Landrum (D-Ga.). 

The chamber convention adopted 
a resolution calling for federal leg- 
islation to ban industrywide and 
companywide bargaining, declaring 
that such negotiations result in a 
“labor-force monopoly.” Delegates 
also approved resolutions opposing 
a shorter workweek and calling for 
state, rather than federal, legislation 
covering pension and welfare funds. 


Chamber Digs Up Some 


Creaking Economics 


The U.S. Chamber of Commerce has come up with some refur- 
bished 19th Century economics to support its opposition to wage 
increases unless an employer faces a manpower shortage. 

That’s the gist of a new pamphlet, “Productivity and Wage 
Settlements,” prepared by the chamber’s Economic Advisory 


The 14-page publication dis- 
cusses the problem of increasing 
productivity in the economy and 
concludes that the gains of such 
productivity should not be directly 
distributed in the form of higher 
wages. Wage rates and wage levels, 
it says, should be left to the “forces 
of supply and demand.” 

The advisory council includes 
Arthur E. Burns, chairman of the 
Dept. of Economics, George Wash- 
ington University, and a half-dozen 
other economists from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, University of Vir- 
ginia, Cornell University, Bates 
College, Vanderbilt University and 
Washington University. 

On general wage increases the 
publication declares: 

“If an employer has difficulty 


“for individual payment adjust- 
ments in response to improved 
skill, better performance, etc. Fur- 
thermore, wage adjustments from 
time to time to maintain morale, re- 


duce turnover and reward coopera- 


tive teamwork may be good per- 
sonnel policy and sound business 
practice.” 

The publication adds that “such 
wage policies . . . would help dis- 
tribute productivity gains over the 
years...” and concludes: 

“It is difficult to escape the con- 
clusion that regardless of the con- 
flicting diagnoses and prescriptions 
and the claims of union officials, 
the forces of supply and demand— 
that is the free play of market 
forces-— should determine wage 
rates and wage levels.” 


URW, Goodyear 
Name Umpire 

Akron, O.—The Rubber Work 
ers and the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. have named Carl A. 
Warns, Jr., associate professor of 
law at the University of Louisville, 
as national umpire to arbitrate dis- 
putes arising from the contract be- 
tween union and company. He 
replaces Dr. Charles Killingsworth, 
resigned. 

Warns has been an arbitrator 
since 1949 in contracts or disputes 
involving management and the 
Firemen and Oilers, Distillery 
Workers, and other unions. At 
one time he was personnel director 
and labor negotiator for Joseph E. 


Seagram & Sona, Inc., distillers. 
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Hailed by Kennedy: 


Depressed Areas 


Bill Signed Into Law! 


' Pres. John F. Kennedy has signed into law a $394 million area 


redevelopment bill—one of the key measures in his Administra- F 


tion’s priority anti-recession program. The measure was essentially 


the same as bills twice vetoed by 


former Pres. Eisenhower. 


At White House ceremonies marking the enactment, Kennedy an- 


nounced the appointment of Wil-¢ 


liam L. Batt, Jr., Pennsylvania’s 
Secretary of Labor & Industry, to 
head the new Area Redevelopment 
Administration, which will operate 
under the Dept. of Commerce. 
The President—for whom en- 
actment of the area redevelop- 
ment law meant the fulfillment 
of a major pledge to hard-hit 
communities during his cam- 
paign for the White House—de- 
clared that there was “no piece 
of legislation which has been 
passed which gives me greater 
satisfaction to sign.” 
The new law, as with the bills 
Eisenhower vetoed in 1958 and 


WILLIAM L. BATT, JR. 


Named to Administer $394 Mil- 
lion Depressed Areas Program 


1960, seeks td create new jobs by 
helping to attract new industries 
to urban areas having chronic un- 
employment and to rural areas 
with under-employment. It con- 
tains safeguards against the use of 
federal funds to “pirate” industry 
from other communities. 


It authorizes the borrowing of 
$200 million from the Treasury to 


’ set up two revolving loan funds of 


$100 million each, one for indus- 
trial redevelopment and the other 
for rural development. From these 
funds, the government will make 
loans for the construction of plants 
and facilities and the purchase of 
machinery and equipment to help 
stimulate long-range employment 
opportunities. 

It also authorizes direct Treas- 
ury borrowing of another $100 
million to finance loans covering 
up to 100 percent of construction 
and improvement costs..of such 
public facilities as water and sew- 


age systems. The loans, for as long 
as 40 years, would be designed to 
help attract new industry to hard- 
hit communities. 


ment aréas which could not afford 
to repay federal loans; $4.5 mil- 


training programs in lieu of unem- 


areas in substantial need of aid in 
preparing redevelopment programs. 
These would require specific ap- 
propriations by Congress. 

“This bill will help make it 
possible for thousands of Amer- 
icans who want to work, tc 
work,” the President said at the 
White House ceremonies. 

“It will be of special help to 
those areas which have been 
subjected to chronic unemploy- 
ment for many months and in 
some cases for many years, 

“In this free society we want 
to make it possible for everyone 
to find a job who wants to work 
and support their families, and 
this bill is an important step in 
that direction.” 

Communities eligible for loans 
or grants under the program must 
be designated by the Labor Dept. 
as areas of “substantial labor sur- 
plus.” The Labor Dept. said that 
20 major industrial areas and 90 

smaller areas currently meet these 
requirements. 


Eligible Areas Listed 

Major areas immediately eligible 
are Atlantic City N. J.; Altoona, 
Erie, Johnstown, Pittsburgh, Scran- 
ton, and Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton, 
Pa.; Fall River, Lowell and New 
Bedford, Mass.; Detroit and Flint, 
Mich.; Evansville, Ind.; Charles- 
ton, Huntington-Ashland and 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Mayaguez, 
Ponce and San Juan, P. R.; and 
Providence-Pawtucket, R. I. 

Batt, new administrator for the 
area aid program, has headed 
Pennsylvania’s Dept. of Labor and 
Industry since March 1957 and has 
served as vice chairman of the 
state’s Industrial Development Au- 
thority. He served on the task 
force named bv Kennedy prior to 
his inauguration to study the needs 
of areas of chronic joblessness. 

The task force was headed by 
Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-Ill.), Sen- 
ate sponsor of the bill adopted by 
Congress and signed by Kennedy. 


Labor Cooperation 
Asked in TUC Study 


The AFL-CIO has urged its affiliates to work with state employ- 
ment agencies and local employment offices to cooperate in surveys 
being conducted by the Labor Dept. to evaluate the effectiveness 
of the Temoporary Unemployment Compensation law passed by 


Congress. 


The Labor Dept. has initiated the® 


survey program to gather data on 
past employment experience of 
those drawing the extended jobless 
benefits. It has stressed that an- 
swers to questions will in no way 
affect claimants’ eligibility to re- 
ceive aid under the program. 


In Ietters to all national and 
international unions, state and 
local central bodies and AFL- 
CIO regional offices, Dir. Nelson 
H. Cruikshank of the Dept. of 
Social Security declared it was 
important for local labor people 
to participate in the research 
program. 


Labor participation would “help 
assure that the interviews are con- 
ducted in.a manner most likely to 
enhance public confidence in the 
employment security program,” 
Cruikshank said, and would “see 
that the purposes of the research 
are generally understood.” 

In addition to the questions on 
past employment, he noted, work= 
ers in 14 states—Alabama, Ari- 
zona, California, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, New York, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania and Vermont— 
will be asked for information on 
family income, . 


In addition, the law authorizes | 
an annual $75 million in grants | 
for public facilities in redevelop- | 


lion in grants for vocational re-! 


ployment compensation; and $4.5) 
million for technical assistance to| 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT 


AW, 
long-term joblessness, is signed by Pres. John F. Kennedy at White House ceremonies. Looking og 
are (left to right) Rep. Daniel Flood (D-Pa.), Commerce Sec. Luther P. Hodges, partly hidden; Rep, 
Cleveland M. Bailey (D-W. Va.); Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D-Minn.); Vice Pres. Lyndon B. Johm 
son; Rep. Frank Stubblefield (D-Ky.); Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-Ill.), Senate sponsor of Administras! 
tion measure; Sen. John Sherman Cooper (R-Ky.); Rep. Brent Spence (D-Ky.). 


to provide $394 million in 


‘ 3 . .® 
aid to communities of chronig, 


Congress Passes $1.25 Wage, @ 
New Workers Added | 


3.6 Million 


(Continued from Page 1) 


will stay at the $1.15 minimum 
wage for two years, and will then 
receive $1.25 an hour. 


@ The newly covered workers, 
who start at $1 an hour, will go 
to $1.15 the fourth year, and $1.25 
the fifth. 


@ There will be no overtime 
benefits for newly covered workers 
during the first two years, but in 
the third year, overtime will be pay- 
able after 44 hours and the ceiling 
will drop to 42 hours the fourth 
year and 40 hours thereafter. 


@ Protection will be extended 
to 2.1 million employes of retail 
chain stores under a new test of 
coverage which includes firms do- 
ing at least $1 million worth of 
business a year and purchasing at 
least $250,000 worth of goods in 
interstate commerce. In chain op- 
erations, individual stores with 
gross annual sales of less than 
$250,000 are exempt. 

@ Coverage will also be ex- 
tended to 86,000 workers employed 
by gasoline stations doing more 
than $250,000 gross business a 
year; 30,000 telephone operators 
in small exchanges; 1 million con- 
struction employes; and 100,000 
workers in previously covered es- 
tablishments, most of them whole- 
sale firms, who had been unpro- 
tected because coverage was spelled 
out. only for workers specifically 
handling goods in interstate com- 
merce. : 

@ Minimum wage protection, 
but not overtime coverage, also is 
granted to 93,000 employes of local 
transit companies, 100,000  sea- 
men and 33,000 seafood processing 
workers. 

Passage was not without its 
price. The measure was a com- 
promise, worked out in conference 
committee, between a more liberal 
Senate bill covering 4.1 million 
workers and the narrow House bill 
which would have raised the mini- 
mum to only $1.15 and would have 
given 1.1 million newly covered 
workers only $1 an hour and no 
overtime coverage. 

In conference, 140,000 low-paid 
laundry workers and 305,000 em- 
ployes of automobile dealers, sched- 
uled to be protected by the Senate 
bill, were dropped from coverage; 
17,000 local transit employes were 
shaved off the Senate figures; and 
between 16,000 and 25,000 cotton 
gin workers, shadegrown tobacco 
workers and employes of small 
grain elevators—covered by the 
wage-hour law since its inception 


in 1938—were dropped in a series 
of moves designed to crack the 
House conservative coalition and 
insure passage. 

On the House rollcall for final 
passage, 197 Democrats and 33 
Republicans teamed up to push 
the bill through, while 138 Re- 
publicans and 58 Democrats, all 
of the latter from southern and 
border states, opposed it. In the 
Senate, 48 Democrats and 16 Re- 
publicans favored the bill; while ~ 
15 Republicans and 13 Demo- 
crats voted against passage. 

In his statement hailing the ac- 
tion, Meany extended labor’s con- 
gratulations to Sen. Pat McNamara 
(D-Mich.) and Rep. James Roose- 
velt (D-Calif.), sponsors of the Ad- 
ministration measure, for their work 
in the conference committee which 
resulted in “salvaging a good bill 
following passage of the meaning- 
less House bill.” 

Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg 
said he was “delighed and highly 
gratified” by the vote. 

Pres. James A. Suffridge of the 
Retail Clerks said the broadening 
of coverage to workers in the retail 
industry was a major step toward 
bringing “long overdue justice to 
those who need it most.” Noting 
that more than 400,000 retail em- 
ployes have the advantage and pro- 
tection of collective bargaining 
agreements negotiated by RCIA 
locals, Suffridge said that for the 
millions of others the bill is “the 
first recognition of their rights as 
American workers.” 

Communications Workers Pres. 
Joseph A. Beirne said passage of 
the bill was of “tremendous signifi- 
cance to the entire labor move- 
ment” and an “important victory” 
for CWA, which had waged a 20- 
year battle to end the exclusion 
from wage-hour protection of the 
30,000 switchboard operators — in 
small telephone exchanges. 

The minimum wage question was 
a key issue in the 1960 presidential 
campaign and a major plank in 
Kennedy’s anti-recession program. 

Three other priority measures 
the President recommended—tem- 
porary extension of unemployment 
compensation benefits, depressed 
areas legislation and aid to depend- 
ent children—already have been 
passed. The fifth, improvement in 
social security benefits, has been 
passed by the House and is await- 
ing Senate action. 

Meanwhile, another major Ken- 
nedy measure—a $2.3 billion pro- 
gram of federal grants to public 


elementary and secondary schools, 
which states can use at their discrés 
tion for either classroom construe 
tion or teachers’ salaries—won ape 
proval in a Senate Education subs 
committee. 

By a vote of 8 to 1, the sulk | 
committee headed by Sen. Wayne 
Morse (D-Ore.) approved the; 
three-year program. At the sameé 
time it rejected Kennedy’s re 
quest to cut in half appropria- 

tions for school districts wheré] 
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the student population is swollen: 
by children of federal employes, 
and voted instead to continue the 
so-called “impacted areas” prow 
gram intact for another threé) 
years. 
The aid-to-education bill, cleare® 
earlier by a House Education sul 
committee, is now under considera 
tion by the full House Education ® 
Labor Committee. Another Houst 
subcommittee has approved the A@ 
ministration’s $2.4 billion progral 
for college construction loans ail 
scholarship grants. 3 
= 
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Udall’s Brother 


Wins House Seat 


Tucson, Ariz.—Morris K. Uda 
(D) has won a special election f@ 
the congressional seat left vacail™ 
when his brother, Stewart Udall, 1 
signed to become Interior Secretalyy 
in Pres. John F. Kennedy’s Cabinet 

Udall defeated Mac C. Mathesdll 
by a margin of about 2,500 votes 
50,285 to 47,730. Matheson uim 
successfully ran against Ste 
Udall for the 2nd congressiot 
district seat last November. 


strength in the House to 262 seatt™ 
compared with 172 held by Ream 
publicans. There are current 
three vacancies. They include two 
seats formerly held by Republicatialg 
—in Pennsylvania and Tennessee—am 
for which special elections will 0@@ 


in Indiana. 


held May 16, and a contested seam 


The election raises Democrat 
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